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OFFICIAL  VISITORS. 

No  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prison,  or  who  has  not 
a  written  permission,  according  to  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors  may  adopt 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the  same;  the  official  visitors  are: 
the  Governor,  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the  Senate;  the  Speaker  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth; the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the  Attorney-General  and  hi? 
Deputies;  the  President  and  Associate  Judges  of  all  the  courts  in  the 
State;  the  Mayor  and  Recorders  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster 
and  Pittsburg;  Commissioners  and  Sheriffs  of  the  several  Counties;  and 
the  "Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons."  (Note:  Now  named  'The  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society.")—  Section  7,  Act  of  April  23,  1829. 

The  above  was  supplemented  by  the  following  Act,  approved  March 
20,  1903: 


AN  ACT. 

To  make  active  or  visiting  committees  of  societies  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  and  instructing  prisoners  official  visitors  of  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions. 

SECTION  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  active  or  visiting  committee 
of  any  society  heretofore  incorporated  and  now  existing  in  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  instructing  prisoners,  or  persons 
confined  in  any  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  and  alleviating  their 
miseries,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  made  official  visitors  of  any  jail,  peni- 
tentiary, or  other  penal  or  reformatory  institution  in  this  Commonwealth, 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  with  the  same  powers,  privileges  and 
functions  as  are  vested  in  the  official  visitors  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries, 
as  now  prescribed  by  law :  Provided,  That  no  active  or  visiting  committee 
of  any  such  society  shall  be  entitled  to  visit  such  jails  or  penal  institutions, 
under  this  act  unless  notice  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  the  terms  of  their  appointment,  is  given  by  such  society  in 
writing,  under  its  corporate  seal,  to  the  warden,  superintendent  or  other 
officer  in  charge  of  such  jail  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  any  such  jail  or 
other  penal  institution. 

APPROVED— The  20th  day  of  March.  A.  D.,   1903. 

SAML.  W.   PENXYPACKEK. 

Tllc   fon'-  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Act  of  the  General 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

All  correspondence  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  or  to 
the  JOURNAL  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  AND  PHILANTHROPY,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY,  500  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  National  Prison  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  designated  the  fourth  Sunday  in  October,  annually,  as  Prison 
Sunday.  To  aid  the  movement  for  reformation,  some  speakers  may  be 
supplied  from  this  Society.  Apply  to  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Prison  Sunday. 

FREDERICK  J.  POOLEY  is  the  General  Agent  of  the  Society.  His  ad- 
dress is  500  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Contributions  for  the  work  of  the  Society  may  be  sent  to  JOHN  WAY, 
Treasurer,  409  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FORM  AND  BEQUEST  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to   "THE   PENNSYLVANIA   PRISON   SOCIETY"   the 
sum  of. .  .  .Dollars. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

I  give  and  devise  to  "THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY"  all  that 
certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land.     (Here  describe  the  property.) 
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ONE    HUNDRED    AND    TWENTY-SIXTH    ANNUAL 

MEETING    OF     THE     PENNSYLVANIA 

PRISON  SOCIETY 

1787  1913 


The  I26th  Annual  Meeting  of  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
PRISON  SOCIETY  was  held  January  10,  1913,  at  the  office  of 
the  Society,  S.  W.  Corner  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia, the  President,  JOSHUA  L.  BAILY  being  in  the  Chair. 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  Society  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  I25th  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Report  of  the  Acting  Committee  was  read  by  the 
Secretary.  It  was  approved  and  directed  to  be  printed  in  the 
JOURNAL.  (See  page  6.) 

The  Treasurer,  JOHN  WAY,  produced  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  December  31,  1912,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the 
securities  in  his  possession.  This  report,  having  been  duly 
audited  was  approved.  (See  page  14.) 

JOSEPH  C.  NOBLIT,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  presented  a  list  of  nominations  for  the  officers  of 
the  Society  for  the  term  of  one  year  beginning  February  i, 
1913,  and  for  the  members  of  the  Acting  Committee  \vhose 
terms  expire  at  this  time.  The  President  appointed  CHARLES 
McDoLE  and  NICHOLAS  BAGGS  as  Tellers.  The  election  being 
duly  conducted,  the  Tellers  announced  that  the  persons  named 
for  the  several  offices  on  the  ballot  as  reported  by  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  were  elected.  (See  page  3.) 

On  motion,  HON.  WILLIAM  N.  ASHMAN  was  elected 
Honorary  Counselor. 

To  nominate  officers  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  the 
President  appointed  JOSEPH  C.  NOBLIT,  GEORGE  S.  WETH- 
ERELL,  MRS.  MARY  S.  GRIGG,  Miss  EMILY  WHELEN,  PAUL 
D.  I.  MAIER. 

ALBERT  H.  VOTAW,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  COMMITTEE  FOR 
THE  YEAR  1912. 

If  we  have  in  any  way  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  year  of  our  existence  as  a  Society,  it  has  been  by 
increased  effort  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  this  Society 
was  founded  in  1787.  One  of  these  objects,  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  preamble  to  the  first  constitution,  was  and  is 
"Relief  of  Discharged  Prisoners." 

Not  only  have  we  continued  at  very  considerable  expense 
to  supply  outfits  of  clothing  and  of  tools  to  such  discharged 
prisoners  as  may  have  need  of  them,  but  we  have  also  been 
actively  engaged  in  caring  for  them  while  they  specially  need 
encouragement  and  co-operation,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  secure 
suitable  employment  for  them. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  work  of  reformation 
that  we  establish  a  wholesome  environment  around  those  who 
have  gone  wrong.  It  is  a  blessed  work  of  charity  to  clothe 
them  and  otherwise  supply  their  physical  needs,  but  all  this 
avails  little  unless  we  can  provide  them  with  opportunities  and 
incentives  to  lead  a  law-abiding  life. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Parole  Law,  it  usually  happens 
that  those  prisoners  who  have  kindly  disposed  relatives  or 
interested  friends  have  little  difficulty  in  securing  some  ap- 
proved regular  employment  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining 
the  privilege  of  parole.  But  there  are  many  others  who  are 
adjudged  by  the  authorities  to  be  entitled  to  parole  by  their 
good  behavior,  and  yet  they  are  without  friends  upon  whom 
they  may  call  for  assistance  in  securing  employment  under  the 
care  of  a  satisfactory  sponsor.  The  officers  are  diligent  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  release  for  such,  and  they  are  often 
successful,  still  there  are  to-day  in  our  penitentiaries  quite  a 
number  of  prisoners  who,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Parole  Act, 
ought  to  be  earning  their  own  living  outside  the  prison  walls. 

Twice  during  the  last  year  our  Secretary  has  prepared 
lists  of  those  entitled  to  release  on  parole,  which  lists  contained 
information  which  might  guide  prospective  employers  in 
making  selection.  Many  of  these  men  only  lacked  the  oppor- 
tunity for  supporting  themselves  and  their  families.  How 
much  better  to  grant  them  this  opportunity  than  to  retain  them 
in  idleness  and  at  a  charge  to  the  community,  after  they  have 
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been  allowed  by  law  and  by  good  behavior  to  regain  their 
freedom  from  the  restraint  of  prison  walls,  and  are  deemed 
ready  to  assume  again  the  duties  of  life!  Correspondence 
of  those  who  might  aid  in  this  work  is  solicited  by  the 
Secretary. 

Society  should  give  the  erring  man  a  chance  to  redeem 
himself,  if  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  abandon  the  old 
crooked  ways.  It  is  pitiful  to  hear  the  stories  of  men  who 
have  secured  employment  and  were  happy  in  the  thought  that 
they  were  earning  something  for  their  families,  and  yet  who 
lost  their  situation  merely  because  it  became  known  that  they 
had  once  served  time  in  prison  for  some  offence.  There  are 
many  instances  of  discharged  prisoners  who  have  tried  to  walk 
uprightly,  but  have  been  weakened  by  the  attitude  of  those  who 
ought  to  lend  the  helping  hand,  and  who  have  been  driven  back 
into  crime  by  the  sheer  helplessness  of  their  position.  Do  not 
tell  us  "once  a  crook,  always  a  crook."  We  know  of  many 
who  are  making  good.  But  we  can  drive  them  into  lawlessness 
by  closing  to  them  the  doors  of  opportunity,  and  thus  they 
become  outlaws,  for  which  condition  the  world's  treatment  of 
them  is  too  often  responsible. 

VISITING  COMMITTEES. 

By  a  statute  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1829,  the 
members  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "The  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society"  were  constituted  Official  Visitors  of  all  prisons 
and  reformatories  in  the  State.  We  have  felt  that  these 
personal  visits  to  the  prisoners,  many  of  whom  keenly  feel 
the  lack  of  human  sympathy,  have  been  greatly  beneficial. 
Visitation  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  our 
Society  in  all  of  the  125  years  of  its  existence,  and  the  number 
of  times  in  which  this  privilege  has  been  abused  is  so  small  as 
to  be  negligible.  One  result  of  these  visits  of  our  Committee 
and  of  earnest  workers  belonging  to  other  organizations, 
during  the  past  year  at  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  has 
been  the  reception  and  confirmation  of  scores  of  prisoners  into 
a  Christian  Church. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  real  reformation  must  result 
from  a  changed  heart,  and  that  there  is  no  sure  way  to  a  life 
of  rectitude  except  as  that  life  is  guided  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel.  To  secure  such  object  is  the  leading  aim  of  our  whole 
system  of  visitation,  and  in  order  that  we  may  show  that  we 
practice  what  we  preach  to  them  while  in  prison,  it  becomes 
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our  duty  and  indeed  our  privilege  to  continue  our  brotherly 
care  and  interest  in  them  after  they  have  been  discharged. 

It  is  poor  policy  and  a  mistaken  charity  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  a  prisoner  only  until  the  time  of  his  incarcera- 
tion ends,  or  even  to  supply  him  with  clothing  as  we  bid  him 
adieu,  if  by  the  same  token  we  are  not  responsive  to  his  appeal 
for  sufficient  recognition  to  secure  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
honest  living.  He  has  re-entered  the  world,  he  has  paid  the 
legal  penalty  for  his  error,  let  us  receive  him  with  kindly 
charity  and  give  him  a  chance.  During  the  last  year,  by  the 
help  of  friends  of  our  cause,  we  have  been  giving  special 
attention  to  this  service.  Almost  daily  we  are  requested  at  the 
office  to  render  help  in  the  line  of  securing  employment  or  to 
supply  tools  to  those  who  may  need  them  for  their  work.  Of 
course  such  aid  must  be  given  with  discretion.  There  are  a 
few  old  timers,  some  of  whom  have  lost  all  hope,  and  some 
who  are  diseased,  who  try  to  make  capital  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  served  one  or  more  terms  in  jail  or  prison,  making  this  a 
plea  for  the  granting  of  alms.  Even  to  such  as  the^se  we  should 
be  able  to  show  the  door  of  hope.  There  is  a  real  need  of  a 
home  on  a  farm  where  such  could  be  maintained  at  work  with 
some  compensation,  and  under  some  system  of  semi-detention, 
until  they  are  more  fully  restored. 

Reports  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  show  that,  during  the  year  1912,  7,311  visits  to 
prisoners  were  made.  Many  other  visits  were  made,  but  no 
report  rendered  at  this  office.  The  number  of  visits  on  record 
is  much  larger  than  usual  and  indicated  increased  interest  and 
faithfulness. 

The  Secretary  has  continued  during  the  year  to  supply 
respectable  clothing  to  needy  prisoners  at  the  time  of  their 
discharge  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  The  authorities 
supply  them  with  shoes  and  stockings  which  are  made  in  the 
prison.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  at  the  time  of  their 
discharge  were  in  need  of  assistance,  and  to  them  we  dis- 
tributed 2,810  garments.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  Barton 
Fund  we  were  able  to  supply  many  with  tools  who  had  need  of 
such  aid  in  securing  employment  in  the  mechanical  trades. 

PHILADELPHIA   COUNTY  PRISON. 

The  Committee,  appointed  to  visit  the  County  Prison, 
have  been  active  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  inmates 
both  while  in  prison  and  at  the  time  of  their  discharge.  They 
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also  endeavor  to  find  employment  for  such  as  need  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  honest  living.  These  are  aided  in  reaching 
their  homes,  and  are  often  supported  while  engaged  in  quest 
of  employment.  Many  of  the  women,  when  discharged,  are 
taken  to  the  Door  of  Blessing,  where  they  have  a  comfortable 
home  and  kindly  attention  till  they  may  be  sent  to  their  homes 
or  may  secure  situations. 

During  the  last  year  the  Committee  reports  5,940  visits 
to  prisoners  in  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison. 

THE  GENERAL  AGENT. 

Our  General  Agent,  Frederick  J.  Pooley,  has  faithfully 
attended  to  his  duties  at  the  City  Hall  and  the  County  Prison. 
His  services  have  been  much  appreciated  by  the  officials  and 
magistrates.  Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  an  account 
of  his  work  for  the  year  1912. 

COUNTY  JAILS. 

(Outside  of  Philadelphia.) 

During  the  year  the  Secretary  has  inspected  the  jails  in 
Berks,  Bucks,  Center,  Dauphin,  Lehigh,  Luzerne,  Northamp- 
ton and  Monroe  Counties.  He  has  also  visited  the  Western 
Penitentiary,  the  Industrial  Reformatories  at  Huntingdon  and 
at  Morganza.  Members  of  our  Committee  have  reported  visits 
to  the  jails  in  Allegheny,  Chester,  Delaware,  Monroe,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Lehigh  and  Luzerne  Counties. 

For  many  years  "The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society"  has 
advocated  the  appointment  by  the  State  of  a  Prison  Commis- 
sion which  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  conditions  of 
the  county  jails,  with  a  view  of  formulating  some  plan  for 
greater  efficiency  and  for  uniformity  of  management. 

Recently  steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  before  the  Legis- 
lature, now  assembled,  a  proposition  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  commission,  which  would  also  include  charitable  institu- 
tions that  receive  aid  from  the  State  within  their  scope  of 
investigations. 

The  crying  need  of  the  jails  is  the  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment in  some  form  of  industry.  The  statutes  of  the  State 
forbid  the  sheriffs  or  wardens  from  employing  the  great 
majority  of  the  prisoners  in  industrial  occupations,  but  if  our 
prisoners  were  generally  located  on  large  tracts  of  land,  oppor- 
tunities for  some  kind  of  agricultural  work  could  be  afforded 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  our  cherished  wish  that 
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ultimately  there  shall  be  no  jail  in  the  State,  in  which  convicts 
may  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  fifteen  days  or  more  which  does 
not  provide  industrial  labor  for  the  inmates  with  opportunity 
to  earn  some  money  to  be  sent  to  their  families  or  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  prisoner  and  handed  to  him  at  the  time  of 
his  discharge. 

POLICE    MATRONS. 

Our  Committee  on  Police  Matrons  constitute  our  dele- 
gates to  the  Associated  Committee  of  Women  on  Police 
Matrons,  which  is  a  body  made  up  of  delegates  appointed  by 
seven  organizations  of  this  city.  They  make  periodical  visits 
to  the  Station-Houses  of  the  city,  counsel  with  the  matrons, 
and  exert  their  influence  to  have  matrons  appointed  in  all  the 
Station-Houses  of  the  city. 

During  the  last  year  5,466  women  have  been  brought 
under  arrest  to  the  Police  Stations.  In  this  city  there  are 
twenty-three  Police  Stations,  all  of  which,  with  three  excep- 
tions, are  supplied  with  matrons.  There  is  need  at  several 
stations  for  matrons  who  should  remain  through  the  night  on 
duty. 

AMERICAN    PRISON   ASSOCIATION, 

The  meetings  of  the  American  Prison  Association  in 
1912  were  held  in  Baltimore,  November  9-15  inclusive,  and 
were  felt  to  be  occasions  of  great  practical  interest.  Four 
delegates  from  our  Society  were  in  attendance. 

The  Association  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore.  While  the  management  of  the  State  Prison 
at  Baltimore  was  condemned  as  obsolete  and  defective,  it  was 
evident  that  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  citizens  was  in 
harmony  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  modern  penologists. 
Governor  Goldsborough  in  his  speech  of  welcome  spoke  in 
positive  disapproval  of  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor. 

A  condensed  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
will  be  prepared  for  the  JOURNAL. 

PUBLIC   INTEREST. 

It  is  evident  that  the  outside  world  is  taking  increased 
interest  in  prison  conditions  and  in  penological  problems. 
Prominent  periodicals  have  during  the  last  one  or  two  years 
more  frequently  admitted  to  their  columns  articles  in  regard 
to  modern  methods  of  dealing  with  criminals. 
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During-  the  last  year  the  Secretary  has  received  a  number 
of  communications  from  students  who  were  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing information  which  would  assist  them  in  the  preparation  of 
theses  on  various  problems  connected  with  the  management  of 
prisons  and  reformatories. 

The  Secretary  has  accepted  several  invitations  to  address 
clubs  and  other  organizations  on  penological  subjects.  In  this 
line  of  work  the  Society  will  send  speakers  to  any  reasonable 
distance  to  speak  of  modern  methods  of  dealing  with  criminals, 
and  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  reforming  the 
county  jail.  We  believe  that,  if  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
were  fully  ventilated,  there  would  be  a  popular  movement  to 
improve  the  present  deplorable  conditions  of  many  of  our 
county  jails,  which  have  shown  little  progress  in  the  last  fifty 
years. 

THE  JOURNAL. 

There  have  been  many  more  calls  for  our  JOURNAL  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  we  hope  to  make  the  publication 
increasingly  useful.  From  all  parts  of  th'e  United  States  and 
from  abroad  letters  of  appreciation  have  been  received  showing 
that  our  annual  periodical  has  been  acceptable  and  helpful. 
This  year  we  are  issuing  6,000  copies,  and  are  especially  desir- 
ous of  enlarging  our  mailing-list  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Names  and  addresses  of  those  who  may  be  interested 
in  our  work  are  solicited.  The  circulation  is  free. 

The  Visitors'  Record-Book  shows  that  about  800  visitors 
from  forty-one  States  of  the  Union,  and  several  from  foreign 
countries,  have  registered  in  our  office  since  June  25,  1911. 
Many  of  them  manifest  a  decided  interest  in  our  work,  and 
receive  our  literature  with  expressions  of  appreciation. 

In  all  this  work  the  best  results  will  be  achieved  when  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment  will  demand  that  all  penal  institu- 
tions shall  be  administered  on  a  broad  humanitarian  and  Chris- 
tian basis,  in  full  recognition  of  the  principle,  now  so  generally 
advocated,  that  imprisonment  is  to  be  regarded  not  chiefly  as 
punitive,  but  in  a  high  degree  reformatory. 

On  behalf  of  the  Acting  Committee, 

ALBERT  H.  Vox  AW,  Secretary. 
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WORK  OF  PRISON  AGENT  FREDERICK  J.  POOLEY. 

A  large  amount  of  relief  work  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  year  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  efficient 
agent,  Frederick  J.  Pooley,  in  his  dual  capacity  at  the  county 
prisons  and  at  the  central  police  court. 
The  number  of  commitments  at  the  county  prison, 

Moyamensing    20,910 

The  number  of  commitments  at  the  county  prison, 

Holmesburg     969 

To  these  thousands  of  visits  have  been  made,  either  in 
the  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  such 
service  as  conditions  required.  In  many  cases  offenders  are 
tried,  convicted  and  jailed  without  the  knowledge  of  relatives 
or  friends.  Ofttimes  the  criminal  wishes  his  imprisonment 
concealed,  but  oftener  before  many  days'  confinement  he  wants 
to  hear  from  home,  and  by  correspondence  the  agent  becomes 
the  avenue  of  communication  with  the  family  or  friends;  fre- 
quently to  the  great  relief  and  to  the  satisfaction  and  comfort 
of  both. 

A  great  many  prisoners  on  their  discharge  have  been  fur- 
nished with  railroad  tickets  to  carry  them  to  their  homes,  but 
there  are  others  who  appear  to  be  both  homeless  and  friendless 
who  have  been  provided  for  (temporarily  at  least)  with  food 
and  lodging  and  assistance  in  finding  employment. 

Not  infrequently  letters  have  been  received  from  the  dis- 
charged prisoner  or  from  the  parent  or  friends  gratefully 
acknowledging  the  aid  furnished. 

Daily  attendance  has  been  given  by  the  agent  to  the 
offenders  confined  in  the  cells  at  the  City  Hall,  as  well  as  to 
the  Central  Police  Court.  Here  a  very  large  amount  of  service 
and  in  great  variety  has  been  called  for.  A  great  many  arrests 
are  made  for  infractions  of  law,  which  although  they  cannot 
be  overlooked,  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  im- 
prisonment. Many  of  these  are  the  results  of  carelessness  or 
ignorance,  rather  than  malevolence.  Many  boys  and  girls  come 
from  the  country  to  see  the  sights  of  the  city,  and  fall  into 
divers  temptations.  Harshness  with  such  is  not  the  best  treat- 
ment. In  such  cases  it  is  frequently  quite  impossible  to  give 
such  attention  as  would  have  the  best  results,  and  they  are 
often  handed  over  to  the  prison  agent  for  attention  and  in- 
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vestigation.  Parents  and  friends  are  communicated  with,  and 
such  information  obtained  and  laid  before  the  magistrate  as 
will  justify  the  release  of  the  offender.  There  have  been  in 
the  last  year  179  such  offenders,  usually  for  petty  offences, 
who  have  been  discharged  on  the  authority  of  the  court,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  sentenced  to  10  to  30  clays'  im- 
prisonment, with  the  stigma  of  prisoners,  but  instead  thereof 
have  been  restored  to  their  homes  with  encouragement  to  an 
amendment  of  life,  and  with  a  saving  to  the  city  of  thousands 
of  dollars  which  would  have  been  the  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance. 

The  helpfulness  which  these  services  of  the  agent  has 
rendered  the  police  court  is  shown  in  a  letter  from  the  magis- 
trate of  this  court  (Joseph  E.  Gorman),  who  writes  to  our 
Secretary  as  follows : 

"I  often  contemplate  my  helplessness  with  alarm  when  I  have  before 
me  young  men  and  old  men  whose  offences  are  more  the  result  of 
neglect  and  misfortune  than  any  lack  of  integrity — men  who  would  have 
been  as  good  as  any  other  men  if  they  had  been  given  a  fair  chance 
and  a  helping  hand.  Were  it  not  that  your  valuable  representative  had 
come  to  my  assistance,  I  would  have  been  compelled  to  be  unjust  to 
the  community  in  discharging  many  of  these  without  regard  to  their 
welfare,  or  still  more  unjust  to  the  offenders  themselves  in  holding  them." 
The  magistrate  closes  by  saying,  "Your  work  is  worthy 
of  greater  praise  than  that  which  the  citizens  bestow  upon  it." 


OBITUARIES. 

DIED — Suddenly  in  London,  England,  on  July  i,  1912, 
Caleb  J.  Milne,  President  of  the  Society  from  1887  to  1902, 
when  he  resigned. 

He  still  maintained  an  interest  in  the  Society,  and  by  fre- 
quent inquiries  kept  in  touch  with  its  progress.  He  had^  been 
a  member  since  1869. 

DIED — Suddenly  in  Philadelphia  in  July,  1912,  Charles 
LeFevre,  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee  since  1904. 

He  was  a  faithful  visitor  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and 
to  many  hundreds  every  year,  in  his  cheery  manner,  presented 
the  way  of  salvation. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 
JOHN  WAY,  Treasurer. 
RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1912 

To  Balance  on  January  i,  1912  $1,132  25 

'    Members'  Dues   382  50 

'    Contributions    4,552  25 

'    Income  from  Invested  Funds 2,542  66 

'    Life  Membership  Fee  50  oo 

"    Interest  on  Deposit  Balance  33  59 


Total  $8,693  25 

PAYMENTS,  1912 

By  aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners,  Eastern  Penitentiary. $2,072  28 

"    aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners,  County  Prison 930  oo 

'    Postage,  Circulars,  Stationery   433  38 

"    Office  Supplies,  Rent,  Typewriter,  Incidentals  409  20 

"    Salaries    2,850  oo 

'    Books  and  Periodicals,  Fees  42  So 

'    Expense  of  "Journal,"  1912  (5,000  copies)    287  50 

'    Dues  Life  Membership  Transferred  to  Invested  Funds  ....  50  oo 

'"    One  Bond  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey 922  50 

'    Traveling     Expenses     (including     Delegates     to     American 

Prison  Congress)    148  51 

"   Balance  on  hand  547  38 


Total   : $8,693  25 

STATEMENT  OF  BARTON  FUND  (for  Tools) 
Received  Income  from  Investments  $102  90 

PAYMENTS 

By  Overdraft    $8069 

"    Balance    .  22  21 


Total    $102  90 

HOME  OF  INDUSTRY  FOR  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS 

Received  from  Invested  Funds  $369  46 

Paid  Cash  to  Home  of  Industry $369  46 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  have  ex- 
amined the  foregoing  account  of  John  Way,  Treasurer,  compared  the 
payments  with  the  vouchers,  and  believe  the  same  to  be  correct.  We  have 
also  examined  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  our  Agent,  THE  PROVIDENT 
LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  and  find  them  to  agree  with 
an  accompanying  schedule. 

CHARLES  P.  HASTINGS, 
JOHN  SMALLZELL, 
JOHN  A.  DUNCAN, 

Auditors. 
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ROBERTS  VAUX. 


ROBERTS  VAUX 
BY  JOSHUA  L.  BAILY. 

Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Prison  Society,  December  19,  1912,  on  the  presentation  of  a  portrait 
of  Roberts  Vaux.* 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  Roberts  Vaux 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
great,  great  grandfather,  George  Vaux,  a  native  of  Normandy, 
removed  from  thence  about  the  middle  of  the  i/th  Century 
and  settled  at  Reigate  in  the  south  of  England.  His  descend- 
ants appeared  to  have  resided  there  for  several  generations  as 
indicated  by  the  number  of  graves  of  members  of  the  family  in 
the  burial  ground  adjoining  the  Friends'  meeting  house  at  that 
place  (Reigate)  which  wrere  pointed  out  to  me  when  I  was 
there  in  1905. 

Some  members  of  the  family  removed  to  America  about 
the  year  1760,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia  where  Roberts 
Vaux — the  subject  of  this  narrative  was  born,  January  21, 
1786.  He  was  educated  at  "The  William  Penn  Charter 
School,"  the  first  school  established  by  charter  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  then  located  on  Fourth  Street  below  Chestnut  Street 
on  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  Forrest  Building. 

On  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  18,  he  entered  the  count- 
ing room  of  a  merchant,  and  on  reaching  the  age  of  21  he  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account,  but  his  mercantile  career 
was  but  a  short  one.  The  death  of  a  sister  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached  had  a  very  serious  effect  upon  him,  and 
turned  the  current  of  his  life.  Seeing  about  him  many  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness,  he  resolved  to  abandon  all  mercan- 
tile business  and  made  a  solemn  vow  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  fellowmen — and  most  assiduously  did  he  keep 
that  vow. 

Blessed  not  only  with  a  competence,  but  with  robust 
health,  and  a  social  position  which  gave  him  all  the  advantages 
of  intercourse  with  leading  citizens,  and  withdrawing  from  the 

*  The  writer  of  this  paper  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  impor- 
tant particulars  to  a  sketch  of  Roberts  Vaux,  prepared  by  Thomas  McKean 
Pettit,  and  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Volume  IV,  1840. 
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allurements  of  folly  which  so  often  engross  the  best  energies 
of  young  men,  he  gave  himself  with  wholehearted  sincerity  to 
the  amelioration  of  poverty  and  suffering,  to  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,  and  in  fine,  there  was  hardly  any 
avenue  which  conduced  to  the  welfare  of  others  which  he  failed 
to  embrace. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  the 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Apprentices'  Library,  the 
Philadelphia  Saving  Fund,  the  Frankford  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  and  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  supplying  the  poor 
with  soup;  was  a  Director  of  the  Girard  Trust,  a  Manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  for  three  terms  a  member 
of  the  City  Councils.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Philadelphia  Hose  Company,  the  first  organization  of  its  kind 
in  this  city,  and  was  often  seen  with  his  hands  upon  the  rope 
with  other  firemen,  hauling  the  hose  carriage  through  the  city 
streets  in  answer  to  an  alarm  of  fire. 

He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Public 
Schools  and  was  annually  elected  to  that  office  from  1818  to 
1831  inclusive.  He  was  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Temperance  Society  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  temperance 
movement,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest 
supporters  of  the  Anti-slavery  cause. 

A  man  of  such  versatile  characteristics,  such  a  fertile  mind, 
and  such  an  amazing  capacity  for  doing  things  might  have 
employed  his  talents  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  in  the 
field  of  political  ambition,  but  these  had  no  attractions  for  him. 
He  refused  more  than  one  post  of  responsibility  and  dignity 
offered  him  by  the  National  Government. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  while  nearly 
all  his  relatives  and  near  friends  were  Whigs.  Party  lines 
were  as  sharply  drawn  then  as  they  are  now,  and  party  differ- 
ences and  prejudices  were  just  as  pronounced,  but  these  polit- 
ical conditions  in  no  wise  affected  his  sympathetic  and  cordial 
relations  with  his  fellow  citizens,  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  what  concerned  the  public  welfare. 

The  ancestors  of  Roberts  Vaux  for  several  generations 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he  remained 
through  life  steadfast  in  the  religious  convictions  inculcated  in 
his  youth,  and  strictly  observed  in  dress,  speech  and  demeanor, 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the  members  of  that  Society. 

At  the  same  time  he  never  permitted  a  sectarian  spirit  to 
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influence  him  in  his  endeavors  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmen 
or  allowed  the  interests  of  his  own  denomination  to  interfere 
with  the  duties  of  the  wider  field  into  which  the  providence 
of  God  had  led  him. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  so  much  devoted  to  various 
philanthropic  and  benevolent  employments,  he  found  time  for 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  for  which  he  had  great  fond- 
ness. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Athenean,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society,  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute and  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  many  other  liter- 
ary and  scientific  organizations,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
what  makes  Roberts  Vaux  especially  interesting  to  us  is  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  "the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  an  association 
of  which  we  have  occasion  to  be  proud.  For  21  years  he  was 
the  secretary  of  this  active  committee.  We  have  in  our  fire- 
proof a  large  volume  of  minutes,  nearly  all  in  his  handwriting, 
a  record  of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  transactions  in  the 
history  of  the  Society.  His  secretaryship  was  only  discon- 
tinued when  he  was  elected  Vice-president. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed 
Roberts  Vaux  as  a  Commissioner  to  devise  and  plan  for  the 
erection  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  to  draft  a  code  of 
laws  and  regulations  for  its  government,  adapted  to  the  sepa- 
rate imprisonment  of  prisoners.  What  he  prepared  was  in 
the  main  adopted,  and  became  widely  known  in  this  country  and 
abroad  as  the  Pennsylvania  System  of  Separate  Imprisonment. 
I  suppose  it  is  known  to  the  members  of  this  committee  that 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  constructed  to  give  practical  ex- 
pression to  this  idea.  Each  prisoner  had  a  cell  to  himself  open- 
ing into  a  small  yard,  of  which  he  had  the  exclusive  use.  This 
system  was  continued  until  the  number  of  prisoners  exceeded 
the  number  of  cells,  and  the  system  of  separate  imprisonment 
became  no  longer  practicable  as  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  make  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  separate  and  congregate  systems,  or  to  discuss  the 
respective  merits  or  demerits  of  either.  These  have  formed 
the  subject  of  interminable  discussions,  covering  the  last  50 
years.  Volumes  have  been  written  but  without  reaching  any 
universal  accepted  determination.  Like  a  game  of  battledore 
and  shuttlecock,  the  contest  has  been  kept  up  by  the  respective 
apologists  of  either  side. 

Roberts  Vaux  was  alive  to  the  necessity  of  separating 
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the  young  from  the  old  offenders,  and  in  a  paper  which  he  pre- 
pared and  read  before  a  public  meeting  of  the  prison  society, 
he  set  forth  this  matter  with  so  much  force  and  perspicuity 
that  it  commanded  public  approval,  and  was  in  fact  the  in- 
spiration which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  House  of 
Refuge. 

It  was  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  public  usefulness  that  this 
benefactor  of  his  fellowmen  ended  his  career.  He  died  after 
a  short  illness  on  the  7th  of  January,  1836,  within  a  few  days 
of  completing  his  fiftieth  year. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  coincident  that  the  venerable 
Bishop  White,  the  first  President  of  the  Prison  Society,  died 
the  same  year  (1836)  within  a  short  interval  of  completing 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  Presidency.  The  active  life  of  these 
eminent  men  ran  coincidently  over  the  same  half  century. 

The  memory  of  two  such  beneficent  lives  is  our  precious 
inheritance.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  work  which  they  so  far 
advanced  shall  suffer  no  loss  by  our  neglect,  but  by  our  devo- 
tion and  fidelity,  let  us  prove  ourselves  worthy  successors  of 
those  who  have  blazed  the  way. 

Additional  circumstances  worthy  of  mention. 

Roberts  Vaux  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Wistar,  who,  with  Bishop  White,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush  and  other  eminent  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
founded  the  Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons  in  1787.  She  survived  her  husband  just  fifty 
years,  dying  in  1886  at  the  age  of  94.  Her  father,  (Thomas 
Wistar)  was  elected  President  of  the  Prison  Society  on  the 
death  of  its  first  President,  Bishop  White,  in  1836. 


THE  DOOR  OF  BLESSING. 

The  object  of  the  Door  of  Blessing  is  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary home  for  women  discharged  from  prison  until  they 
shall  return  to  their  relatives  or  secure  some  employment. 
They  have  cared  for  forty-six  women  the  past  year,  all  of 
whom,  except  four,  are  doing  well.  This  is  a  splendid  record, 
and  the  women  who  manage  this  institution  deserve  our  sym- 
pathy and  generous  Support. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTORS. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  EIGHTY-THIRD  ANNUAL 
REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTORS  OF  THE  EAST- 
ERN PENITENTIARY. 

This  report,  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of  80  pages  with  14 
plates,  is  printed  and  bound  within  the  prison. 

The  average  daily  population  for  the  year  was !>379 

The  average  daily  population  in  1911  was 1*366 

Number  at  the  close  of  year  1911   J>35O 

Number  at  close  of  year  1912 1,406 

Number  discharged  in  1912 412 

The  number  discharged  by  commutation  of  sentence  was 
159,  which  is  141  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  number 
discharged  on  parole  was  168,  which  is  63  in  excess  of  those 
paroled  last  year. 

Number  of  convicts  received  during  the  year  1912 468 

Of  these  the  number  who  had  never  gone  to  school 54 

Number  who  could  read  and  write 357 

Number  who  could  not  read  nor  write 53 

Number  very  deficient  in  reading  and  writing =;8 

—  468 

The  number  professing  to  have  no  trade 393 

Number  unemployed  at  time  of  arrest 144 

Number  who  attribute  their  crime  to  drink 174 

Crimes  against  property    312 

or  two-thirds  of  those  received. 
Crimes  connected  with  the  social  evil 70 

or  15  per  cent,  of  the  number  received. 

The  remaining  percentage,  about  18  per  cent.,  are  such 
crimes  as  murder,  manslaughter,  assault,  etc. 

Out  of  the  468  received  152  were  ordinary  laborers,  and 
from  the  trades  the  largest  number  reported  were  from  the 
miners  and  the  painters.  The  rough  life  of  many  of  the  miners 
is  perhaps  conducive  to  certain  kinds  of  crimes,  but  why  should 
painters  be  subject  to  criminal  temptation?  Is  it  because  they 
have  special  opportunity  for  larceny? 

Philadelphia  County  sent  the  largest  number  of  convicts, 
after  which  in  order  come  Dauphin,  Chester.  Montgomery  and 
York  Counties. 
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The  School  Teacher  has  enrolled  during  the  year  398,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1912  the  number  was  311. 

Of  87  illiterate  students,  85  could  read  and  write  when 
discharged. 

The  Correspondence  Courses  are  well  patronized,  the  total 
number  in  such  courses  of  study  during  the  year  being  650. 

Number  of  students  in  such  classes  at  end  of  year,  .446. 

The  students  are  taking  courses  in  Mathematics,  Lan- 
guages, Geography,  History,  and  Music.  The  Chaplain  reports 
that  during  the  spring  months  some  students  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  on  Saturday  afternoons  conducted  two  classes 
in  special  studies  till  the  end  of  the  college  year.  The  Warden 
mentions  the  erection  of  a  new  building  containing  five  rooms, 
two  of  which  are  for  the  education  of  illiterates  and  the 
remainder  for  Trades  Schools.  The  Librarian  reports  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  to  be  12,991 ;  60,466  were 
issued  during  the  year. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  report  that  the  administration  of 
Warden  Robert  J.  McKenty  has  their  cordial  approval.  The 
report  indicates  that  the  management  has  the  welfare  of  the 
inmates  at  heart. 


LINES  BY  A  PRISONER  IN  KANSAS  STATE 
PRISON. 

I  sometimes  think  I'd  rather  be  forgot 

Than  be  remembered  by  the  things  I've  done ; 

I've  often  wished  my  name  was  but  a  blot 
On  mortal  scrolls  of  battles  lost  or  won. 

Or  rather  still,  I'd  like  to  be  a  child, 

As  innocent  as  in  those  other  days, 
If  from  stern  duty's  path  I  was  beguiled, 

Ere  I  had  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

But  still  I  see  the  folly  of  my  fears, 

For  something  seems  to  say:  "It's  not  too  late"; 
For  to  whatever  port  the  pilot  steers, 

He  may  return — it  is  not  left  to  fate. 
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REMOVAL  OF  THE  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

A  bill  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  providing  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  conversion  of  the  site 
into  a  public  park.  As  a  substitute  the  State  is  asked  to  appro- 
priate 1,500  acres  of  the  State  Forest  Reserve  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  penitentiary  where  outdoor  employment  can  be  pro- 
vided for  the  convicts. 

The  latter  project  has  a  very  humanitarian  streak  in  it, 
and  one  that  some  time  in  the  future  may  be  both  desirable  and 
practicable,  but  the  time  is  not  yet.  The  Eastern  Penitentiary 
is  a  very  substantial  building  in  excellent  condition,  and  al- 
though it  would  be  quite  possible  to  adopt  some  improvements 
were  a  new  structure  to  be  erected,  it  is,  however,  in  many 
important  particulars  so  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  unpardonable  wastefulness  to  demolish  it. 
For  some  years  the  Penitentiary  has  been  over-crowded,  but 
by  the  recent  operation  of  the  parole  act  the  number  of  con- 
victs has  gradually  diminished,  and  adequate  provision  has 
been  proportionately  increased  for  those  who  remain. 

The  State  has  recently  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
(over  4,000  acres)  in  Centre  County  where  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  Penitentiary  of  Allegheny 
County.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  give  employment  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  able-bodied  convicts  in  agriculture  in  the 
belief  that  outdoor  occupation  will  not  only  conduce  to  their 
healthfulness,  but  will  enable  them  to  raise  a  large  portion  of 
their  food,  and  thus  substantially  diminish  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. Indeed  some  are  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  this 
labor  on  the  land  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  labor  performed 
indoors  will  make  the  penitentiary  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self- 
sustaining. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  another  view  of  the  matter 
greatly  in  the  interest  of  the  convict.  While  all  other  employ- 
ments seem  to  have  a  complement  of  men,  it  is  not  so  with 
farming.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  farm  laborers  beyond 
the  supply.  The  discharged  prisoner  who  has  practical  knowl- 
edge of  farming  will  have  little  or  no  excuse  for  joining  the 
army  of  the  unemployed. 

The  State  is  fully  justified  in  whatever  expense  is  neces- 
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sary  to  make  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Centre  County  all  that 
up-to-date  knowledge  and  experience  in  penology  would  sug- 
gest and  with  a  prevailing  regard  for  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  inmates. 

With  such  an  institution  ever  keeping  in  mind  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  convict,  may  we  not  confidently  hope  that 
when  the  prison  gates  are  open  to  him,  he  will  come  forth 
with  a  saner  sense  of  the  obligations  of  life. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Legislature  will  at  this 
session  take  any  action  as  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  but  will 
at  least  wait  the  completion  of  the  building  to  be  erected  in 
Centre  County.  That  the  results  worked  out  there  will  be  so 
satisfactory  as  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  similar  structure  for 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  writer 
of  this  paper. 

J.  L.  B. 


HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION  AT  HOLMESBURG. 

This  well-managed  institution  is  visited  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Acting  Committee,  who  are  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  be  of  service  to  the  large  floating  population  of  this  place. 
They  hold  religious  services,  distribute  wholesome  literature 
and,  by  personal  interviews,  try  to  point  them  to  the  better 
way. 

The  inmates  are  largely  composed  of  vagrants,  drunks, 
disorderlies  and  those  committed  for  petty  offences.  Many 
of  them  have  served  time  repeatedly.  One  woman  is  now 
serving  her  seventy-seventh  sentence.  There  is  crying  need 
of  a  Reformatory  where  old  offenders  may  remain  at  labor 
under  good  discipline,  until  they  have  proved  themselves  ready 
to  adopt  civilized  customs. 

Number  committed,  1912,  5,151;  number  discharged, 
5,347;  number  at  the  Institution  December  31,  1912,  950. 
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NEW  PENITENTIARY  AT  BELLEFONTE. 
BELLEFONTE,  PA.,  February  17,  1913. 

MR.  A.  H.  VOTAW, 

Secy.  Penna.  Prison  Society,  Phila.,  Pcnna. 
MY  DEAR  SIR: 

Your  honored  President,  Mr.  Bailey,  has  requested  me 
to  submit  an  article  for  publication  in  the  official  organ  of 
your  Organization,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  penal  institu- 
tion now  in  course  of  erection  in  Centre  County. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  subject  is  one  of  wide  scope  and  is 
worthy  of  careful  thought  and  consideration.  I  shall  touch 
but  lightly  on  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  man  who  con- 
ceived the  idea,  and  who  by  his  untiring  efforts  and  indefati- 
gable energy  has  made  such  an  institution  in  Pennsylvania 
a  possibility,  but  will  endeavor  to  give  to  your  readers  a 
description  of  the  location  of  the  Institution  and  the  many 
advantages  contained  therein. 

Between  three  and  four  years  ago,  Hon.  John  Francies 
was  offered  and  accepted  the  Wardenship  of  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  had  barely  assumed  his  new 
duties  until  he  became  convinced  that  the  location  of  the  Insti- 
tution over  which  he  had  been  placed  was  utterly  unfitted  for 
a  place  of  confinement  for  those  unfortunate  members  of 
society  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  and, 
who  in  consequence  were  sentenced  to  serve  a  term  of  months 
or  years  in  unsanitary  and  unhealthy  surroundings.  He  there- 
fore cast  about  him  for  a  remedy,  and  as  a  result  the  following 
bill  was  introduced  and  passed  in  the  1911  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

"An  act  providing  for  the  selection  and  purchase,  or  the 
appropriation  from  State  Forest  Reserves,  of  a  tract  of  land 
and  the  erection  thereon  of  buildings  for  the  Western  Peniten- 
tiary; making  an  appropriation  therefore;  authorizing  the 
removal  thereto  of  the  inmates  of  said  Penitentiary,  and  di- 
recting the  sale  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  said  Peniten- 
tiary, and  the  buildings  and  material  thereon." 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Western  Penitentiary 
were  made  the  authorized  agents  for  the  selection  of  a  new 
site  containing  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  acres  in  the 
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western  part  of  the  State,  and  an  aporopriation  of  $300,000.00 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  a  site.  The 
Board  at  once  set  to  work  and  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
sites  were  examined  by  them,  and  almost  the  entire  western 
part  of  the  State  was  carefully  looked  over.  Scores  of  sites 
were  offered  and  finally  after  serious  consideration  and  careful 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  entire  Board,  the  site  in  Centre 
County  was  decided  upon,  the  purchase  of  which  marks  an 
era  in  the  history  of  our  State,  and  which  means  that  there  will 
be  a  revolution  in  our  penal  system  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  location  of  the  new  Institution  is  situated  in  Nittany 
Valley  and  lies  almost  midway  between  Bellefonte,  on  the  east, 
and  Pennsylvania  State  College  on  the  west.  The  Lewisburg 
and  Tyrone  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  passes 
through  the  tract  for  a  distance  of  over  a  mile,  thus  giving 
ample  railroad  facilities.  Every  acre  of  the  land  was  purchased 
in  the  open  market,  and  direct  from  the  former  owners,  and  in 
this  policy  the  wisdom  of  the  Board  was  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  the  State  paid  no  more  per  acre  for  the  land  than  the 
actual  market  price  at  which  such  land  was  being  bought  and 
sold  by  individuals  in  this  locality.  The  original  purchase 
comprised  about  four  thousand  acres ;  since  then  more  than 
two  hundred  acres  have  been  added,  which  together  with  over 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  State  forestry  reservation  lands 
which  adjoin  the  farm  lands,  and  which  will  in  a  short  time  be 
deeded  over  to  the  Institution  by  the  Forestry  Department 
will  embrace  a  territory  of  over  five  thousand  acres.  The 
buildings  proper  will  be  erected  on  a  plateau  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  water  supply  for  domestic  purposes  will  be  piped 
from  a  reservoir  in  the  mountains,  the  water  being  furnished 
by  numerous  never-failing  springs  of  pure  free  stone  water, 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  mil- 
lion gallons.  The  entire  water  shed  for  the  supply  has  been 
purchased,  and  is  a  part  of  the  five  thousand  acres,  thereby 
assuring  for  all  time  a  pure  and  uncontaminated  water  supply. 

Spring  Creek,  a  stream  of  considerable  size  and  volume 
flows  through  the  entire  tract  from  west  to  east,  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  from  which  can  be  developed  from  three  to  four 
hundred  horsepower,  which  will  no  doubt  be  utilized  in  the 
future  for  electric  lighting  and  other  power  purposes. 

The  mountain  portion  of  the  tract  has  a  splendid  and  in- 
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exhaustable  supply  of  sand  stone  which  will  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  buildings  and  walls  surrounding  them. 

In  addition  to  the  sand  stone  there  is  sufficient  lime  stone 
which  no  doubt  will  be  burned,  furnishing  sufficient  lime  for 
all  building  purposes  and  fertilization. 

A  fairly  good  quality  of  brick  clay  is  to  be  found  on  the 
land,  this  will  no  doubt  be  used  as  it  is  needed. 

The  soil  on  a  large  area  of  the  site  is  known  locally  as 
"lime  stone  soil,"  but  geologically  is  designated  as  the  Hagers- 
town  gray  loam.  This  soil  is  noted  for  its  strength  and  fer- 
tility, and  several  of  the  farms  having  such  soil  are  recognized 
as  among  the  best  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  location  is  an  orchard  of  mixed 
peach  and  apple  trees,  five  thousand  of  the  former  and  four 
thousand  of  the  latter  variety,  containing  a  little  over  one 
hundred  acres.  The  peach  trees  are  gradually  dying,  as  that 
variety  of  fruit  tree  in  this  locality  is  a  short  lived  one,  but  the 
apple  trees  are  just  in  their  prime,  being  about  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

In  concluding  this  description  of  the  site  for  the  new 
Western  Penitentiary,  I  reserve  for  the  last,  that  there  is  nearly 
one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  purchase  that  is  suitable  for 
nothing  else  than  forestry  purposes.  What  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity is  here  offered  to  the  State  for  educational  work  along 
scientific  forestry  lines,  and  what  more  healthful  and  helpful 
employment  could  the  inmates  be  engaged  in  than  forestry 
pursuits  ?  This  is  in  brief  a  description  of  the  site  of  the  new 
Institution  and  an  analysis  of  the  many  advantages  which  it 
offers  for  such  a  future  as  lies  before  it. 

The  objects  and  aims  of  the  Institution  are  possibly  famil- 
iar to  most,  if  not  to  all  of  your  readers,  but  the  character  of 
them  is  of  such  far-reaching  and  beneficent  nature,  that  I  feel 
sure  that  repetition  will  not  harm  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  introduced  into  the  session  of 
1911  Legislature,  was,  First: — The  establishment  of  a  set  of 
modern  buildings  carefully  planned  as  to  sanitary  and  hygienic 
conditions. 

Second : — Segregation  of  inmates  with  tubercular  ten- 
dencies, or  other  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

Third : — EMPLOYMENT,  and  especially  healthful  outdoor 
kind. 

Fourth : — Treating  the  inmates  as  fellow  beings,  instead 
of  as  machines  or  animals. 
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We  will  take  up  these  four  reasons  in  the  order  in  which 
they  come. 

The  Western  Penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh,  on  account  ot 
its  low  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny  River,  was  more 
than  once  flooded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  inmates  were 
forced  to  move  from  the  lower  tier  of  cells  to  the  middle  one, 
and  their  food  and  other  necessities  was  delivered  to  them  by 
boat.  This  condition  existed  until  the  waters  receded,  and  as 
at  times  it  was  several  days  before  the  flood  subsided,  one  can 
well  imagine  the  condition  within  the  prison  after  the  waters 
had  gone  down.  Typhoid,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis,  were 
the  inevitable  aftermath  of  such  conditions,  hence  the  crying 
necessity  of  locating  the  institution  where  it  would  not  be 
menaced  by  those  evils. 

Segregation  was  almost  a  physical  impossibility  in  the  old 
institution  on  account  of  their  limited  territory,  and  congested 
conditions  were  bound  to  follow,  and  so  the  White  Plague  held 
full  sway,  and  right  well  did  it  perform  its  deadly  task  as  the 
prison  records  will  show. 

EMPLOYMENT. — The  old  adage  "that  Satan  still  finds 
some  work  for  idle  hands  to  do"  is  as  fully  exemplified  in  an 
institution  of  this  kind  as  in  any  organization  where  humanity 
is  brought  in  contact  with  its  kind.  Idleness  breeds  vice  and 
degeneracy,  and  these  in  turn  breed  imbecility  and  insanity. 
All  prison  statisticians  agree  on  one  point,  and  that  is  that  the 
prisoner  who  is  steadily  employed,  is  by  far  more  tractable, 
more  easily  managed  and  better  in  every  way  than  the  one  who 
is  idle  either  all,  or  a  part  of  his  time.  The  convict  labor  laws 
of  our  State  make  it  impossible  for  all  of  the  inmates  of  our 
penal  institutions  to  be  employed  all  of  their  time,  or  even  a 
greater  part  of  it.  The  new  Institution  offers  a  partial  remedy 
for  this,  inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  the  inmates  will  find 
healthful  out-of-door  employment  in  assisting  in  the  building 
of  the  Institution  and  its  adjuncts,  and  afterward  in  the  plant- 
ing, caring  for,  and  harvesting  of  the  crops  which  will  be  gar- 
nered from  the  farms.  There  are  at  the  present  time  at  the 
new  institution  thirty-three  inmates,  and  these  men  have  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  and  fall,  entirely  by  their  own  labors, 
built  a  reservoir,  laid  a  pipe  line  of  over  two  miles  in  length, 
and  assisted  largely  in  the  building  and  erection  of  an  electric 
lighting  and  heating  plant.  I  mentioned  that  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  system  would,  however,  be  but  a  partial  solution  of 
the  employment  situation,  after  the  completion  of  the  buildings 
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and  so  forth.  The  work  will  not  then  be  sufficient  for  all,  and 
idleness  and  its  consequent  damaging  influences  will  again  be 
in  evidence.  Mr.  Francies  has  shown  me  a  number  of  pieces 
of  furniture  which  were  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  institution 
and  shipped  to  Bellefonte  to  be  used  in  the  furnishing  of  the 
offices,  etc.,  for  the  new  one.  Furniture  as  well  made  and  as 
handsome  as  is  turned  out  by  any  furniture  factory  in  this 
State  or  any  other  one.  He  has  informed  me  that  he  could  make 
all  the  furniture  for  the  State  Hospitals,  Public  Schools,  and 
other  State  properties  if  he  were  but  allowed  to  do  so  in  the 
new  Institution,  and  why  not?  If  we  purchase  furniture  for 
our  public  schools,  or  other  institutions  supported,  or  partially 
supported  by  the  State,  we  go  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  or  to 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  to  procure  it.  The  purchase  money  goes 
from  the  State  into  another,  and  all  we  receive  is  the  furniture. 
Why  not  have  the  furniture  and  money  both  kept.  This  can 
be  done  by  urging  our  Legislators  to  support  an  act,  allowing 
the  Western  Penitentiary  to  manufacture  furniture  for  the 
State  only. 

The  fourth  and  last  reason  is  answered  in  the  words  of 
Warden  Francies  himself  "That  no  matter  how  bad  a  man  has 
been  there  yet  remains  a  spark  of  good  in  him  somewhere,  and 
if  you  dig  deep  enough  you  can  find  it." 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  well  as  pleasure  to  have  been 
in  a  small  way,  and  for  a  short  time  associated  with  Warden 
Francies,  and  knowing  the  man  as  I  have  grown  to  know  him. 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  he  will  dig,  and  dig,  and  dig  until  he 
does  discover  the  spark,  and  by  his  policy  of  treating  the  man 
as  a  man,  and  not  as  an  animal,  the  spark  will  be  fanned  into 
a  blaze  that  will  send  the  man  out  of  the  Institution  a  better 
one  than  when  he  entered,  and  after  all,  his  is  the  vitally  im- 
portant object  that  the  new  Industrial  Farm  in  Centre  County 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

Many  other  reforms  are  contemplated,  but  they  will  re- 
quire to  be  worked  out  and  developed  as  the  Institution  pro- 
gresses, and  grows.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  LINN  HARRIS. 
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PAROLE  WORK  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Parole  Officer,  Mr.  John  McKenty,  reports  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary : 
Whole  number  paroled  from  September,  1910,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912 311 

Died  while  on  parole 2 

Discharged  while  on  parole 5° 

Pardoned  while  on  parole   6 

Returned  for  violating  parole 45 

Serving  time  in  other  prisons 2 

Paroled  prisoners  awaiting  a  job  or  time  of  discharge     16 

Whereabouts  unknown 16 

Reporting  regularly  December  31,  1912 174 


Deducting  those  paroled  but  detained  for  lack  of  sponsors, 

whole  number  actually  released 295 

Apparent   failures    63 

Percentage  of  success 78.6 

Mr.  John  M.  Egan,  Parole  Officer,  reports  the  following 
statistics  of  parole  from  the  Western  Penitentiary : 

Whole  number  paroled  since  law  of  parole  was  effective.   276 

Apparent  failures 39 

Died,  or  finally  discharged 14 

53 

Number  on  parole  regularly  reporting 223 

Percentage  of  success 85.8 

The  percentage  of  success  is  very  creditable  and  compares 
favorably  with  the  record  of  other  States  where  they  have 
had  many  years  of  experience. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  purely  economic  side  of  the  problem. 
The  figures  show  that  on  December  31,  1912,  397  prisoners 
from  our  two  State  Penitentiaries  were  out  on  parole.  Instead 
of  being  a  burden  to  the  community,  they  were  supporting 
themselves  and  many  of  them  supporting  families.  If  these 
men  were  still  confined  in  prison,  their  support,  estimating  the 
cost  at  25  cents  per  day,  a  very  low  estimate,  would  cost  the 
State  $36,226.25. 
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A  large  part  of  that  amount  is  net  profit  to  the  State. 
The  State  is  paying  a  very  small  amount  proportionately  for 
service  of  its  parole  system.  We  estimate  the  cost  at  less  than 
$6,000.00.  Net  gain  to  State,  over  $30,000.00.  The  parole 
service  may  need  more  officers  as  the  work  increases.  The 
number  of  those  paroled  is  increasing  every  month.  The  men 
on  parole  should  be  visited,  and  there  is  great  need  of  help  to 
find  situations  for  those  who  are  entitled  to  parole  but  for 
whom  no  sponsors  have  been  found. 

The  value  of  the  parole  system  by  no  means  is  to  be 
estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  Men  who  pass  outside  the 
walls  feel  that  they  have  once  more  regained  manhood.  They 
have  additional  incentives  to  the  re-establishment  of  character. 
Lack  of  proper  supervision  may  account  for  the  majority  of 
the  failures. 

Under  a  law  of  1911  the  privileges  of  parole  are  ex- 
tended to  the  convicts  confined  in  the  county  prisons.  We  lack 
definite  information  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
the  various  counties.  In  many  counties  there  is  no  parole 
officer  and  no  attention  is  given  to  the  subject.  In  Delaware 
County  over  100  have  been  paroled,  and  the  results  appear  to 
be  quite  satisfactory. 
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PAROLE  LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  1 86 1  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act 
which  enabled  convicts  to  earn  by  correct  behavior  a  diminution 
of  their  sentences.  In  1901  another  commutation  law  was 
passed  granting  to  the  well-behaved  prisoner  a  more  liberal 
allowance  of  time.  The  prisoner  was  allowed  to  earn  for 
himself  a  commutation  of  two  months  for  the  first  year,  three 
months  for  the  second  year,  four  months  for  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  and  five  months  for  each  subsequent  year.  In 
other  words,  the  convict  by  good  conduct  could  earn  for  him- 
self five  days  on  each  month  during  the  first  year  of  sentence, 
seven  and  one-half  days  during  each  month  the  second,  ten 
days  each  month  during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  twelve 
and  one-half  days  on  each  month  for  all  subsequent  years. 
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The  law  was  satisfactory  in  its  operation,  and  its  provisions 
tended  to  the  great  improvement  of  discipline.  A  few  illustra- 
tions will  show  the  operation  of  the  law.  A  convict,  by  a 
satisfactory  record,  could  reduce  a 

Sentence  of  i  year  to  10  months. 
Sentence  of  2  years  to  i  year,  7  months. 
Sentence  of  5  years  to  3  years,  6  months. 
Sentence  of  10  years  to  6  years,  5  months. 
Sentence  of  20  years  to  12  years,  3  months. 

It  was  very  rare  when  a  prisoner  served  the  whole  time  of 
his  sentence.  The  effect  of  the  law  was  wholesome. 

In  1909  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
Indeterminate  Sentence,  which,  speaking  broadly,  provided 
that  the  Court  in  pronouncing  sentence  on  a  criminal  duly 
convicted  should  affix  a  maximum  sentence,  not  longer  than 
already  prescribed  by  law  and  also  a  minimum  sentence 
which  was  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  maximum  sentence. 
It  was  also  provided  that  the  commutation  law  of  1901  should 
not  apply  to  those  receiving  such  indeterminate  sentence.  As 
the  minimum  was  one-fourth  of  the  maximum,  or  less,  it  was 
not  thought  worth  while  to  give  the  prisoner  the  additional 
benefit  arising  from  the  law  of  commutation.  The  law  of 
1909  gave  the  prisoner  an  opportunity  to  be  released  on  parole 
after  serving  one-fourth  of  his  maximum  sentence.  The 
prisoner's  conduct  must  be  such  as  to  assure  the  authori- 
ties that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  he  will  be  a 
law-abiding  person  if  released.  His  release  is  not  absolute, 
but  he  is  still  to  be  considered  as  a  convict  out  on  parole 
till  he  has  shown  that  he  is  entitled  by  his  conduct  to  be  dis- 
charged. The  Boards  of  Inspectors  are  authorized  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  paroling  of  prisoners,  and 
they  have  wisely  determined  that  the  prisoner  applying  for  this 
privilege  must  have  some  definite  employment,  and  a  spon- 
sor who  will  be  his  friend  and  adviser,  and  who  will  report 
on  his  case  at  stated  times.  There  are  some  prisoners  who 
are  entitled  by  law  and  by  their  behavior  to  parole,  but  they 
have  no  friends,  and,  although  the  officers  are  often  able  to 
get  employment  for  such,  yet  there  are  to-day  some  prisoners 
in  our  penitentiaries  who  might  have  the  opportunity  to  earn 
their  living  for  themselves,  if  employment  could  be  found  for 
them.  Suppose  a  man  -at  the  age  of  fifty  is  sentenced  for 
twenty  years  with  a  minimum  of  one-fourth  the  time,  or  five 
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years.  He  is  not  able  to  secure  a  sponsor.  He  must  remain 
the  entire  twenty  years,  or  until  he  is  seventy  years  of  age. 

Another  prisoner  with  same  sentence  for  similar  crime 
who  may  be  more  efficient  or  may  have  friends  is  released  from 
prison  at  the  end  of  five  years.  This  inequality  might  be 
remedied  by  a  very  simple  change  in  the  law.  Instead  of 
entirely  nullifying  the  Commutation  Act  of  1901  so  far  as 
those  receiving  an  indeterminate  sentence  is  concerned,  its 
benefits  should  still  be  applied  to  the  maximum  sentence 
imposed.  Hence,  the  man  sentenced  to  twenty  years  who  can 
find  no  sponsor  would  still  be  entitled  to  some  commutation  for 
good  behavior,  which  in  the  case  of  a  sentence  of  twenty  years 
would  amount  to  seven  years  and  nine  months.  He  would 
be  entitled  to  discharge  in  twelve  years  and  three  months,  even 
though  he  failed  to  obtain  a  parole  through  his  inability  to 
secure  employment. 

Now,  the  act  of  1909  was  materially  amended  by  the 
Legislature  of  1911.  Many  of  the  Judges  in  the  State  made 
strong  objection  to  the  law  of  1909,  which  seemed  to  be  an 
interference  \vith  their  own  prerogatives  in  determining  the 
sentence.  The  fraction  one-fourth  was  stricken  out,  and  the 
maximum  and  minimum  time  of  the  sentence  were  left  abso- 
lutely to  the  decision  of  the  Court.  Without  intending  to 
reflect  on  the  intelligence  of  the  judiciary  of  the  State,  the 
following  sentences  taken  from  the  records  indicate  some 
diversity  of  view  and  possibly  some  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  some  judges  with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence.  It  is  evident  that,  except  in  very  rare  cases, 
as  in  the  instance  of  repeated  offences,  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  sentence  should  be  suffi- 
ciently long  to  act  as  a  special  incentive  to  the  prisoner  to  shape 
his  conduct  and  aspirations  so  that  he  may  win  his  release  on 
parole  at  the  expiration  of  his  minimum  sentence.  If  a  man 
is  sentenced  to  ten  years  with  a  minimum  of  nine  years,  he 
is  liable  to  lose  hope  and  become  sullen.  Sometimes  he  becomes 
so  deadened  to  proper  aspirations  and  so  inured  to  the  dull 
routine  of  prison  life  that  he  loses  all  interest  in  obtaining  the 
privilege  of  parole.  Perhaps  he  may  know  of  other  prisoners 
convicted  of  similar  crimes  whose  sentences  offer  privilege  of 
parole  in  two,  three  or  four  years  after  they  have  entered. 
There  are  cases  where  the  mind  is  unhinged  by  brooding  over 
the  inequality  of  their  fate.  There  ought  to  be  some  uniformity 
in  the  sentences  for  prisoners  who  are  to  be  sent  to  the  same 
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institution.  If  the  phrase  "not  to  exceed  one-fourth"  in  the 
law  of  1909  was  objectionable,  would  the  judges  be  willing  to 
have  it  amended  so  as  to  read  "not  to  exceed  one-half"  ?  This 
might  help  to  secure  some  uniformity  of  sentence.  Let  us  note 
some  of  the  sentences  imposed  under  the  law  of  1911. 

Three  sentences  for  a  maximum  of  20  years  with  mini- 
mum of  19  years. 

One  sentence  for  a  maximum  of  20  years  with  minimum 
of  19  years,  6  months. 

One  sentence  for  a  maximum  of  20  years  with  minimum 
of  19  years,  n  months. 

One  sentence  for  a  maximum  of  20  years  with  minimum 
of  19  years,  n  months,  25  days  (sic!). 

According  to  the  record  the  last  two  sentences  were  for  a 
first  conviction.  One  prisoner  by  good  behavior  will  earn  one 
month,  the  other  five  days,  in  twenty  years. 

One  sentence  for  20  years  maximum  with  a  minimum  of 
8  years. 

One  sentence  for  28  years  maximum  with  minimum  of 

26  years,  6  months. 

One  sentence  for  28  years  maximum  with  minimum  of 

27  years. 

One  sentence  for  80  years  with  minimum  of  10  years. 
(Fifth  conviction.) 

Note  variety  in  the  15  year  maximum  convictions,  all 
being  first  convictions. 

Maximum  15  years,  minimum  i  year;  maximum  15  years, 
minimum  3  years,  9  months;  maximum  15  years,  minimum  4 
years,  3  months;  maximum  15  years,  minimum  5  years; 
maximum  15  years,  minimum  12  years. 

Those  sentenced  to  10  years  maximum  show  a  variety  of 
minimum  sentence  ranging  from  i  year  to  9  years. 

Do  not  these  facts  indicate  the  great  desirability  of 
adopting  some  more  uniform  regulation  for  prescribing 
sentences  ? 

The  following  suggested  amendment  to  the  law  of  1911 
is  simple  and  will  accomplish  three  things: 

1.  Restoration  of  the  benefits  of  the  former  law  of  com- 
mutation of  sentence,  to  which  law  there  has  been  little  objec- 
tion. 

2.  Greater   uniformity   in   pronouncing   sentences,    and 
therefore 

3.  More  satisfactory  operation  of  the  parole  law. 
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Section  6  of  the  law  of  1911  reads: 
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"Whenever  any  person,  convicted  in  any  court  of  this  Commonwealth 
of  any  crime,  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  any  penitentiary  of 
the  State,  the  court,  instead  of  pronouncing  upon  such  convict  a  definite 
or  fixed  term  of  imprisonment,  shall  pronounce  upon  such  convict  a  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  for  an  indefinite  term :  stating  in  such  sentence  the 
minimum  and  maximum  limits  thereof;  and  the  maximum  limit  shall 
never  exceed  the  maximum  time  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  as  a  penalty 
for  such  offense:  Provided,  That  no  person  sentenced  for  a  indeter- 
minate term  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefits  under  the  act,  entitled  'An 
act  providing  for  the  commutation  of  sentences  for  good  behavior  of 
convicts  in  prisons,  penitentiaries,  workhouses  and  county  jails  in  this 
State,  and  regulations  governing  the  same,'  approved  the  eleventh  day  of 
May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one." 

Proposed  amendment  to  the  above  section : 

"Whenever  any  person,  convicted  in  any  court  of  this  Commonwealth 
of  any  crime,  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  any  penitentiary  of 
the  State,  the  court,  instead  of  pronouncing  upon  such  convict  a  definite 
or  fixed  term  of  imprisonment,  shall  pronounce  upon  such  convict  a  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  for  an  indefinite  term :  stating  in  such  sentence  the 
minimum  and  maximum  limits  thereof;  fixing  as  the  minimum  time  of 
such  imprisonment  the  term  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  as  the  mini- 
mum imprisonment  for  the  punishment  of  such  offense;  but  if  there  be 
no  minimum  time  so  prescribed,  the  court  shall  determine  the  same,  but 
it  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  maximum  time:  and  the  maximum 
limit  shall  never  exceed  the  maximum  time  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
as  a  penalty  for  such  offense:  Provided,  That  a  person  sentenced  to  an 
indeterminate  term,  but  not  released  on  parole  after  having  served  one- 
half  or  more  of  his  maximum  sentence,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
under  the  act  entitled  'An  act  providing  for  the  commutation  of  sentences 
for  good  behavior  of  convicts  in  prisons,  penitentiaries,  workhouses  and 
county  jails  in  this  State,  and  regulations  governing  the  same,'  approved 
the  eleventh  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
one;  said  benefits  shall  be  computed  upon  the  maximum  time  pronounced 
by  the  court  upon  such  persons.  And  provided  further,  that  such  bene- 
fits shall  be  granted  only  to  persons  who  have  served  one-half  or  more 
of  their  maximum  sentence,  and  have  not  been  released  on  parole." 

If  this  amendment  or  its  substance  should  become  law, 
most  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in  the 
operation  of  the  previous  law  would  be  obviated,  and  also  its 
provisions  may  be  found  to  be  a  fairly  satisfactory  compromise 
between  the  judiciary  and  the  advocates  of  the  law  of  1909. 
It  may,  however,  be  the  wiser  course  at  the  present  time  not 
to  press  this  amendment,  but  to  give  the  law  of  1911  a  further 
opportunity  to  prove  its  efficiency,  or  the  reverse. 
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JAILS  AND  JAIL  MANAGEMENT. 

Address  read  at  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  October  30,  igi2. 

BY  HON.  FRANCIS  J.  TORRANCE. 

My  subject  is  a  most  interesting  one.  There  should  be  as 
much  difference  between  the  modern  jail  and  the  jail  of  the 
days  of  John  Bunyan  and  John  Howard,  as  there  is  between 
the  spelling  of  the  word  goal  in  that  day  and  its  present  spell- 
ing, and  there  have,  of  course,  been  great  improvements  made 
since  those  times,  but  in  many  counties  of  this  Commonwealth 
the  improvements  have  not  been  marked. 

The  sole  original  purpose  of  a  jail  or  prison  of  any  kind 
was  to  hold  in  safekeeping  persons  awaiting  trial,  and  to 
segregate  from  society  and  punish  more  or  less  severely  per- 
sons convicted  of  crimes  or  offenses.  In  these  modern  days 
we  realize  that  a  further  end  in  the  imprisonment  of  delinquents 
is  to  be  sought,  which  is  the  return  of  the  offenders  to  society 
in  better  physical,  moral  and  mental  condition  than  when  they 
become  a  charge.  To  attain  this  end  buildings  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent structure  from  the  old  prisons  are  required. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  construction 
and  management  of  county  jails.  City  prisons,  or,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  lock-ups,  are  for  the  most  part  modern  in 
structure  and  so  located  that  the  question  of  sanitation  must 
be  recognized  in  their  construction.  I  will  therefore  turn  di- 
rectly to  my  subject  of  the  county  jails  in  this  Commonwealth, 
giving  you  such  data  as  I  have  relative  to  the  same. 

The  Board,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  President, 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  question  of  jails  and 
jail  management,  and  I  have  personally  given  so  much  time 
to  this  study  of  this  subject  during  the  past  seventeen  years 
that  I  speak  upon  it  with  some  confidence. 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  General  Agent  of  the  Board 
for  the  year  1909.  Speaking  of  county  jails,  he  said: 

"This  is  a  matter  that  has  received  serious  attention  at  the  hands  _of 
the  Board.  The  prevailing  system  of  government  of  the  county  jails, 
in  many  respects,  is  unsatisfactory.  In  most  of  the  counties  the  jails  are 
in  charge  of  a  sheriff,  who,  as  a  rule,  knows  little  of  hygiene  or  sanita- 
tion. Few  jails  have  yards  for  exercise  or  workshops,  which  results  in 
the  prisoners  loafing  in  corridors,  smoking  and  playing  cards.  The  filthy 
and  unsanitary  condition  of  some  of  the  jails  causes  the  long-term  pris- 
oners to  welcome  their  transfer  to  the  penitentiary." 
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I  have  taken  from  the  reports  of  our  several  assistant 
general  agents,  the  following  data  relative  to  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

When  the  General  Assembly  allowed  us  two  assistant 
agents,  we  divided  the  Commonwealth  into  two  portions,  along 
the  lines  previously  known  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Peni- 
tentiary Districts,  and  assigned  an  agent  to  each  of  said  dis- 
tricts. 

FIRST. 

The  Eastern  District  consists  of  thirty-four  counties  east 
of  the  mountains,  in  each  of  which  there  is,  of  course,  a  county 
jail,  the  large  majority  of  which  were  built  and  have  been  in 
service  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Their  construction  is,  of 
course,  anything  but  modern,  with  no  provision  for  proper  ven- 
tilation or  lighting.  They  were  built  at  a  time  when  the  chief 
object  of  imprisonment  was,  as  above  stated,  to  confine  and 
punish  offenders. 

Of  these  thirty-four  jails  but  six  can  be  considered  modern 
and  up-to-date  in  sanitation,  ventilation  or  in  any  other  re- 
quirement that  tends  to  the  uplifting  or  betterment  of  those 
confined  therein. 

The  Western  Penitentiary  District  consists  of  the  thirty- 
three  counties  west  of  the  mountains.  The  assistant  agent  In 
charge  of  this  district,  in  his  reports,  classifies  the  jails  under 
his  inspection  as  good,  fair  and  poor. 

Classed  as  "Good"    10 

"     "Fair"     13 

"     "Poor"    10 

This  agent  further  reports  that  but  four  of  the  counties 
in  his  "Good"  class  are  under  the  Warden  Act,  which  act  gives 
excellent  results  in  the  Counties  of  Allegheny,  Fayette,  Cam- 
bria and  Westmoreland.  Seven  of  the  counties  of  the  "Fair" 
class,  have  fairly  modern  jails  of  steel  construction,  and  by 
proper  management  such  jails  could  be  made  to  class  as  good 
ones. 

SECOND. 

One  of  the  worst  defects  we  find  in  jails  is  that  they  are 
rarely  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  the  absolute  segregation 
of  the  sexes  and  of  juveniles  from  adult  offenders  which  the 
law  requires.  The  plans  and  methods  of  construction  of  many 
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of  the  jails  throughout  the  Commonwealth  do  not  permit  of 
such  segregation  in  conformity  with  law. 

In  four  of  the  counties  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State, 
however,  juvenile  offenders  are  cared  for  in  separate  buildings, 
which  is  the  only  proper  and  safe  way  of  complying  with  the 
law  in  this  regard. 

Upon  this  subject  of  segregation  our  Eastern  Assistant 
says  that  very  little  attempt  is  made  in  his  district  to  properly 
classify  the  prisoners,  owing  principally  to  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  complying  with  the  law  in  this  regard. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  jails  in  his  district  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  law  relative  to  segregation,  and  but 
four  comply  absolutely  and  satisfactorily  with  the  requirements 
of  law. 

THIRD. 

Referring  to  the  system  of  granting  a  per  capita  fee  to  the 
officials,  I  am  indeed  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
expressing  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  upon  this 
subject.  We  are  on  record  as  strongly  opposing  anything 
of  this  kind. 

Our  Eastern  Assistant,  referring  to  the  thirty-four  coun- 
ties in  his  district,  reports  upon  this  subject  as  follows: 

"The  sheriff,  warden  or  turnkey  not  receiving  -a  stated  salary  for 
his  services  as  keeper  of  the  jail,  is  allowed  a  per  capita  for  each  pris- 
oner. In  order  to  make  a  living  and  be  compensated  for  running  the 
institution,  he  often  slights  the  prisoner  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
food  furnished.  I  find  in  all  cases  where  prisoners  complain  of  the  food 
furnished,  that  this  is  due  to  the  low  per  capita  allowed  the  sheriff, 
warden  or  turnkey.  Where  a  stated  salary  is  given  to  those  in  charge 
of  the  prisoners,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  furnished  is  of  the 
best  and  no  complaints  are  made  by  the  prisoners. 

In  my  inspections  I  hear  complaints  from  prisoners  who  have  served 
their  time  and  still  kept  in  jail  to  serve  out  a  fine  attached  to  their  sen- 
tence. In  many  cases  the  prisoners  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  their 
crime  and  should  be  released  long  before  they  are,  but  where  the  'fee 
system'  prevails,  the  prisoner  remains  until  he  has  worked  out  his  fine 
and  the  sheriff  or  warden  gets  his  per  capita  for  each  day  he  is  in 
the  jail." 

On  this  same  question  the  Western  Agent  reports  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  fee  system  of  payment  for  the  care  of  prisoners  is  in  use  in 
twenty-nine  out  of  the  thirtv-three  counties  in  the  western  district.  The 
exceptions  are  Allegheny,  Cambria,  Fayette  and  Westmoreland.  These 
counties  operate  under  the  'Warden  Act.'  There  are  no  advantages  to 
the  fee  system,  and  the  disadvantages  are  many.  The  most  glaring  one 
is  the  fact  that  the  sheriff  wants  to  make  all  the  money  from  the  care 
of  prisoners  that  he  possibly  can.  This  greed  for  money  takes  precedence 
over  everything  else ;  consequently,  the  conditions  existing  in  the  jail 
are  far  from  ideal." 
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FOURTH. 

The  law  in  this  State  covering  the  employment  of  pris- 
oners in  jails  provides  that  such  employment  must  be  limited  to 
one-tenth  the  total  number  of  inmates.  This  law  was  passed  at 
the  instance  of  Labor  Unions  and  is  not  only  unfair  but  in- 
human. In  jails  where  prisoners  are  given  employment  they 
are  healthy  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  happy  and  con- 
tented as  far  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  In  fact,  the 
whole  cry  of  the  unemployed  in  the  jail  is :  "Give  us  something 
to  do."  Prisoners  may  be  employed  with  profit  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  the  several  counties.  Lack  of  employment 
produces  in  most  cases,  especially  where  the  prisoner  is  serving 
a  long-termed  sentence,  both  mental  and  physical  distress.  A 
system  could  readily  and  advantageously  be  devised  whereby 
prisoners  in  all  the  jails  within  the  Commonwealth  might  be 
employed  in  the  making  of  clothing,  shoes,  stockings,  etc.,  and 
in  working  on  the  farms,  roads  and  public  buildings,  with  the 
result  that  the  prisoners  would  not  only  be  able  to  earn  their 
own  keep,  but  could  on  their  discharge,  leave  prison  writh  a 
substantial  amount  of  money,  thus  enabling  them  to  go  forth 
with  a  feeling  of  safetv  and  assurance  that  they  are  not 
vagrants  and  need  not  rely  on  others  for  their  immediate  care. 
In  return  for  this  employment,  they  would  have  benefited  the 
several  counties  by  helping  to  make  their  jails  self-sustaining. 
Then  too  comes  the  thought  that  should  such  a  plan  be  carried 
into  effect  many  delinquents  would  refrain  from  acts  liable 
to  bring  them  to  the  jail  doors,  behind  which  they  knew  there 
was  good  honest  labor.  "Organized  labor  with  its  long  and 
persistent  agitation  against  the  unfair  competition  of  convict 
goods  upon  the  open  market  probably  has  been  the  strongest 
force  toward  the  development  of  the  State's  function  in  the 
care  of  the  prisoner.  As  the  control  of  the  State  upon  prison 
industries  has  become  greater,  the  power  of  labor  to  restrict 
them  through  control  of  the  State  Legislatures  has  also  be- 
come greater,  and  the  history  of  most  of  our  States  shows  that, 
when  labor  is  once  aroused  to  an  antagonism  to  any  specific 
form  of  commodity  manufactured  in  prison,  sufficient  influence 
can  be  brought  to  bear  to  abolish  its  manufacture." 

FIFTH. 

Among  the  most  important  weaknesses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  jails  is  the  fact  that  the  offices  of  those  in  charge 
are  chiefly  political  and  those  employed  in  looking  after  the 
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welfare  of  the  inmates  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  their 
work  and  are  apparently  only  responsible  to  the  coterie  of 
men  who  have  placed  them  there. 

The  administration  of  the  jail  by  a  sheriff  is  also  a  feature 
which  is  wrong. 

Other  defects  in  prison  administration  are  as  follows : 
The  lack  of  proper  systems  for  the  keeping  of  records  and 
statutes ;  the  failure  to  classify  inmates ;  the  non-employment 
of  prisoners;  a  failure  to  assist  prisoners  to  educate  them- 
selves ;  an  entire  lack  of  responsibility  where  things  go  wrong, 
when  those  in  charge  always  blame  it  on  "those  higher  up/' 
and  the  inattention  of  medical  men  who  supervise  the  mental 
and  physical  condition  of  prisoners. 

SIXTH. 

The  elimination  of  politics  from  the  management  of  jails 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  curing  the  existing  evils.  An 
amendment  to  the  law  relative  to  prison  labor  by  which  the 
field  of  employment  may  be  broadened  and  the  larger  per- 
centage of  prisoners  be  permitted  to  work  is  most  necessary. 
We  do  not  for  an  instant,  advocate  the  adoption  of  prison 
labor  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  free  labor,  but  we 
do  believe  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  jail  population  could 
be  employed  without  any  unfairness  to  free  labor.  I  have 
repeatedly  maintained  in  both  State  and  National  platforms 
and  in  my  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  that  cer- 
tain industries  such  as  road  making  and  the  manufacturing 
of  brick  for  road  building  could  be  carried  on  in  our  jails  and 
workhouses  to  a  very  considerable  extent  without  interfering 
with  free  labor.  This  would  give  healthy  employment  to 
prisoners,  and  return  them  to  society  as  useful  members,  self- 
helpful  and  helpful  to  their  respective  communities.  A  healthy 
body  usually  influences  a  healthy  mind. 

I  think  further  improvement  would  be  effected  by  a  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  which  I  prepared  and  which  the  Board  of 
Charities  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  last 
session,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  management  of  all 
jails  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  prison  boards,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  larger  penal  institutions  are  now  governed. 
This  bill  provided  for  non-partisan  boards  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president  judges  of  the  several  counties,  respectively,  and 
prescribed  the  duties  of  such  board.  We  can  always  find  plenty 
of  good  men  and  women  who  will  serve  faithfully  without 
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pay  because  of  their  innate  love  to  do  good  to  their  less  for- 
tunate brothers.  This  bill  failed  of  passage  at  the  last  session, 
but  will  be  again  presented  in  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  a 
favorable  consideration. 

To  recapitulate  :— 

First,  build,  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  entirely  new 
jails,  so  constructed  that  the  person  in  charge  thereof  may 
carry  into  effect  the  existing  laws.  Where,  on  account  of  the 
financial  condition  of  a  given  county,  it  is  impossible  to  build 
a  new  jail,  reconstruct  the  old  one  upon  the  best  possible  lines. 
This  is  quite  feasible  in  many  instances. 

Second,  urge  the  passage  of  remedial  legislation  as  above 
indicated  which  will  permit  a  greater  percentage  of  prisoners 
to  be  employed. 

Third,  place  the  management  of  jails  in  the  hands  of 
prison  boards,  who  will  select  proper  wardens,  removing 
sheriffs  from  the  management  of  all  jails. 

Fourth,  abolish  the  fee  system  absolutely. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  AT  THE  PENITENTIARY. 

The  following  attractive  programme  was  rendered  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, February  I2th,  by  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  Concert  Band  of 
thirty-five  pieces : 

Entry  March— "The  Liberty  Bell" Sousa 

1.  Opening  March — ''Greeting  to  Philadelphia" Meyers 

2.  Overture — "Jubilee"  Bach 

3.  Waltz— "Wedding  of  the  Winds" Hull 

4.  Pilgrim  Chorus— From  "Tannhauser" Wagner 

5.  Selection — "The   Spring  Maid" Reinhardt 

6.  Intermezzo — "Love's  Dream  After  the  Ball" Czibulka 

7.  Paraphrase— "In  the  Deep  Cellar" Lovenberg 

8.  Rag— "The  Minstrel  Band" Gumble 

"Star  Spangled  Banner" Keys 

Exit  March  Weinrich 

On  February  22d  they  gave  a  concert  with  new  instruments,  the  gift 
of  a  generous  citizen  of  Philadelphia. 
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NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 
BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

THE    WESTERN    PENITENTIARY    AT    BELLEFONTE. 

In  our  JOURNAL  last  year,  attention  was  called  to  the  pur- 
chase of  land  in  Centre  County  on  which  was  to  be  established 
the  new  Western  Penitentiary.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Secretary  to  visit  this  plantation  last  autumn. 

From  Bellefonte  it  was  a  pleasant  drive  of  a  few  miles  to 
the  proposed  site.  The  words  "The  Western  Penitentiary" 
over  a  gateway  proclaimed  that  we  had  reached  the  boundary 
of  the  estate.  Driving  in  we  soon  saw  a  modest  antique  farm- 
house on  which,  traced  in  letters  of  tremendous  size,  was  the 
legend  "The  Western  Penitentiary."  It  was  a  scene  of  activity. 
Some  twenty  men  were  busily  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
boiler  house.  Kindly  was  the  greeting  of  John  Francies,  the 
Warden.  I  learned  from  him  that  he  had  moved  out  with 
the  first  detachment  of  prisoners  about  the  first  of  July.  There 
was  no  walled  enclosure.  They  camped  for  awhile  in  the  old 
farmhouse  with  only  a  guard  or  two,  there  being  no  locks,  bars 
or  guns  on  the  premises.  They  now  have  some  pretence  of 
bars  at  the  windows  and  perhaps  there  may  be  a  lock  to  the 
door,  but  there  is  a  comparative  sense  of  freedom  within 
reasonable  limits,  and  no  one  seems  to  abuse  the  liberty 
granted. 

Warden  Francies  says  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  "spot"  the 
dozen  in  a  thousand  who  need  watching,  confine  them  in  some 
large  enclosure  where  they  may  study  and  practice  intensive 
farming,  and  allow  the  rest  quite  a  large  amount  of  freedom 
on  his  extensive  domain.  As  they  construct  buildings,  they 
will  bring  others  from  the  dank  low  location  on  the  Ohio  at 
Pittsburgh  till  all  shall  have  been  moved  to  the  high  and 
healthful  estate  in  Centre  County.  So  far  the  State  has 
granted  money  only  for  the  land,  but  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  the  Legislature  now  in  session  will  make  an  appro- 
priation for  the  buildings. 

It  was  inspiring  to  drive  about  the  big  farm  of  4,900  acres 
with  W7arden  Francies  and  to  hear  of  his  plans.  "Here  is 
where  I  shall  put  up  the  main  buildings.  From  the  railroad 
in  that  lower  field  I  shall  have  a  spur  which  will  deliver  all 
freight  and  building  materials  within  my  walls."  The  view 
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was  superb.  On  one  side  were  the  pine-covered  mountains, 
on  the  other  sides  were  fertile  valleys,  orchards  laden  with 
apples,  and  gently  undulating  meadows  and  grain  fields.  "Do 
you  see  that  cleft  in  the  mountain  ?  There  is  where  I  get  my 
water  supply,  the  sources  of  which  we  absolutely  control.  Two 
millions  of  gallons  every  day  and  with  sufficient  fall  to  be 
delivered  to  every  building  on  the  plantation.  And  if  this 
amount  is  insufficient,  from  that  stream  in  the  valley  I  can  get 
a  supply  of  many  millions  of  gallons  every  day.  It  is  my 
intention  to  construct  a  reservoir  on  the  mountain  side  to 
contain  70,000,000  gallons  of  water,  from  which  by  sheer  force 
of  pressure  I  can  get  power  to  run  nearly  every  machine  about 
the  farm  and  industrial  establishments.  I  shall  hope  to  raise 
sufficient  grain  and  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  prisoners  and 
to  have  a  surplus  which  will  bring  in  enough  revenue  to  pur- 
chase what  we  cannot  raise.  On  that  elevated  tract  to  the 
right  of  that  mountain  cleft  I  shall  place  the  tuberculosis  camp, 
and  shall  try  to  have  it  equipped  with  the  best  sanitary  appli- 
ances. At  any  rate,  we  shall  have  the  purest  mountain  air 
amid  those  pine  forests." 

In  the  Southern  States  there  are  some  prison  farms  larger 
in  area  than  this  farm  in  Centre  County,  but  in  no  other 
Northern  State  has  such  an  opportunity  been  presented  to  try 
the  "farm  treatment  for  prisoners"  as  has  been  undertaken 
in  the  Keystone  State  under  the  leadership  of  Warden  Francies. 
The  whole  soul  of  our  warden  is  in  this  effort,  and  I  certainly 
hope  he  may  have  full  privilege  to  carry  out  this  enterprise  to 
its  full  fruition. 

A  few  days  later  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  old 
penitentiary  in  Allegheny  City.  Every  facility  was  afforded 
by  the  courteous  officers  for  visiting  the  prison. 

The  institution  has  a  chapel  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
gathered  for  religious  services  and  also  for  entertainments. 
They  also  have  a  congregate  dining-room. 

Warden  Francies  would  gladly  give  all  his  men  employ- 
ment. They  are  building  some  concrete  additional  buildings, 
nearly  every  part  of  this  work  being  done  by  the  inmates.  All 
the  prisons  of  the  State  are  exceedingly  hampered  by  the  laws 
regulating  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  convict  labor. 
Contract  labor  was  abolished  in  1883.  In  1897  it  was  enacted 
that  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  con- 
victs may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  brushes 
and  hollow-ware;  and  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  any  other  kind  of  articles  that  are  manufactured 
elsewhere  in  the  State,  except  mats  and  matting,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  20  per  cent,  may  be  employed.     Hence  a 
large  number  of  the  inmates  are  compelled  to  spend  their  time 
in  enforced  idleness.     By  the  same  law  no  machinery  of  any 
kind  except  machines  operated  by  foot  or  hand  may  be  used. 
Prompted   by   humanitarian   motives,    Warden    Francies    has 
always  endeavored  to  find  employment  for  as  many  as  possible. 
For  some  time  he  has  employed  a  large  number  of  men  in 
making  mats  in  a  crude  form,  leaving  the  finishing  strokes  to 
be  done  by  machinery  operated  by  labor  brought  in  from  with- 
out the  walls.     A  Philadelphia  firm  brought  suit  to  have  this 
work  enjoined  as  in  violation  of  the  law  of  1897.     The  Com- 
mon   Pleas   Court   of   Allegheny   County   decided   that   such 
employment  of  convicts  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  1897,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  affirmed  the  decision,  and  Warden 
Francies  early  in  January  sent  108  convicts  back  to  solitary 
confinement  in  their  cells.     The  Warden  is  reported  to  have 
said:     "This  means  that  the  law  against  convict  labor,  which 
makes  no  provision  for  keeping  prisoners  otherwise  employed, 
will  force  these  men  to  become  degenerates  and  that  insanity 
behind  prison  bars  will  increase.    I  am  now  compelled  to  keep 
locked  up  over  33  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  available  for  work." 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  well  meant  efforts  of  the 
prison  officials  are  frustrated  by  the  operation  of  a  law  whose 
advocates  have  exaggerated  the  amount  of  competition  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  labor  of  convicts.     However,  if  our 
legislators  would  pass  a  law  allowing  convicts  to  work  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  to  be  used  by  the  State  and  counties, 
the  problem  would  be  solved,  and  no  longer  would  our  prisoners 
feel  the  demoralizing  effects  of  idleness.     This  plan  has  been 
successful  in  New  York  and  several  other  States,  and  has 
recently  been  adopted  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.    The  leaders 
of  labor  organizations  have  been  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment  for   providing  the   prisoners   with   employment.      This 
matter  was  quite  fully  elaborated  in  a  report  made  to  the  recent 
American  Prison  Association,  and  on  account  of  the  very  great 
importance  of  this  subject,  we  have  printed  in  this  number  of 
our  JOURNAL  copious  extracts  from  this  report.    (  See  page  50. ) 

HUNTINGDON  REFORMATORY. 

The  Secretary  has  visited  a  number  of  reformatory  insti- 
tutions, but  is  always  impressed  with  the  high  standard  aimed 
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at  in  this  admirably  conducted  establishment.    To  these  places 
we  send  all  sorts  of  material,  but  often  the  officers  must  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.     Many  of  the  inmates  for  the  first  time 
have  to  learn  the  meaning  of  discipline.    They  at  once  discover 
that  they  get  credit  for  good  behavior,  diligence  in  labor  and 
in  study,  and  for  results  accomplished.    They  are  debited  with 
offenses  of  idleness,  insubordination,  negligence.    What  school 
or   academy   with   enrollment   of   625    can   make   any  better 
showing  than  the  record  which  is  shown  by  this  Reformatory  ? 
Let  us  note  the  record  of  last  December. 
Received  perfect  marking  ..........................   428 

Failed  in  conduct  or  labor  .........................    115 

Failed  in  school  work  .............................      55 

Failed  in  conduct,  labor  and  in  school  ................      27 


Recollect  that  all  these  boys  had  received  sentences  for 
misdemeanors.  The  world  considered  them  "bad." 

They  are  instructed  in  thirty-six  different  trades,  and 
therefore  when  they  leave  the  institution  they  are  better 
equipped  for  making  a  livelihood  than  are  the  majority  who 
leave  our  other  prisons  and  penitentiaries  where  they  have 
the  scantiest  opportunity  of  training  in  any  employment  which 
will  be  of  profit  to  them  in  the  outside  world. 

The  Secretary  was  much  pleased  to  note  the  special  care 
which  they  are  endeavoring  to  give  defectives  so  that  they 
may  be  trained  in  something  useful. 

Sentences  to  the  Reformatory  are  indeterminate.  The 
prisoners  may  be  released  on  parole  whenever  in  the  judgment 
of  the  officers  and  of  the  Board  of  Managers  they  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  obtaining  this  privilege. 

Over  six  hundred  have  been  paroled  in  the  last  two  years. 
When  a  young  man  is  paroled  he  is  sent  to  his  destination 
unaccompanied  by  an  officer.  One  might  suppose  that  many  of 
them  would  fail  to  report  to  their  employer,  as  they  are  virtually 
at  liberty  and  may  be  dispatched  to  some  locality  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  institution.  But  the  record  of  failures 
is  most  remarkable.  Out  of  4.002  thus  released  in  the  last 
sixteen  years  only  six  have  failed  to  make  a  prompt  report,  and 
no  such  instance  of  failure  has  occurred  in  the  last  four  years. 

MORGANZA. 

The  Secretary  has  often  wished  to  visit  Morganza,  but  for 
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many  years  to  him  it  was  mere  name  without  substance.  One 
pleasant  day  last  autumn  it  was  his  privilege  to  make  a  brief 
visit  to  this  institution.  Let  no  member  of  our  Society  who 
may  stop  in  Pittsburgh  fail  to  visit  this  Reformatory.  It  is 
some  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Smoky  City,  and  may  be 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  service.  The  site  has  been  admir- 
ably chosen  on  fertile  but  rolling  ground,  affording  many 
beautiful  landscape  views.  The  grounds  are  well  kept  and  the 
buildings  correspond  to  the  environment,  and  appear  nicely 
adapted  for  the  best  service  to  the  inmates.  There  is  an 
Administration  Building  and  a  number  of  cottages  in  which 
there  may  be  from  thirty  to  forty  inmates.  There  was  a  large 
recreation  ground  on  which  the  boys  were  engaged  with  various 
games.  Each  cottage  is  under  the  care  of  sergeant  or  house 
father,  who  administers  the  discipline  and  supervises  the  work. 
If  I  have  any  criticism  to  offer,  it  might  be  directed  to  the 
discipline  which  I  witnessed  in  one  of  the  cottages.  With  my 
back  to  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  I  did  not  notice  the 
arrival  of  the  students  till,  keeping  perfect  step  in  single  file, 
they  were  coming  up  the  steps  from  the  basement  and  were 
taking  their  places  in  the  refectory.  The  steps,  as  I  recollect, 
were  concrete,  and  each  boy  wore  slippers.  They  ate  in  silence 
and  retired  to  the  basement  with  the  same  noiseless  taciturnity. 
This  seemed  almost  unnatural,  yet  I  was  informed  that  on 
occasion  they  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  conversing.  The 
management  seems  in  competent  hands  and  they  doubtless  have 
good  and  proper  reasons  for  such  regulation,  and  what  they 
have  accomplished  in  this  line  with  those  who  may  be  termed 
unruly  boys  is  remarkable.  They  learn  a  most  important  les- 
son— the  value  of  discipline. 

On  the  average  the  lads  are  younger  than  at  Huntingdon, 
and  the  school  in  grade  and  character  corresponds  somewhat 
with  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Glen  Mills.  The  school  for  girls 
is  located  on  a  separate  part  of  the  same  farm. 

DAUPHIN    COUNTY  JAIL. 

Here  is  a  prison  with  an  average  of  200  inmates  or  more 
with  no  industries.  A  few  of  them  assist  in  domestic  employ- 
ment. This  is  "an  evil  under  the  sun."  Idleness  enfeebles 
and  demoralizes.  Our  member  for  Dauphin  County  reports 
that  the  discipline  is  conducted  on  humanitarian  principles 
without  relaxation  of  proper  discipline.  The  Warden  regretted 
that  the  power  of  parole  was  not  conferred  upon  him.  Care  is 
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given  to  the  diet,  ventilation  and  sanitation.  This  jail  has 
undergone  some  transformation  since  October  i,  1912.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  Warden  was  allowed  22^2  cents  per  day  for 
the  board  of  the  prisoners.  Since  that  time  the  provisions  are 
bought  on  contract,  and  the  Warden's  compensation  does  not 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  food  furnished.  Report  is 
made  that  the  menu  now  provided  is  much  improved  and  at 
no  greater  expense  to  the  county.  Formerly  the  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  receive  or  purchase  additional  supplies  of  food,  but 
this  custom,  so  liable  to  abuse,  has  been  abolished.  The  health 
of  the  prisoners  has  very  greatly  improved. 

There  is  one  other  large  county  of  the  State  in  which  the 
Sheriff  is  allowed  30  or  35  cents  per  day  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  prisoners.  The  daily  menu  consists  of  bread  and  coffee 
enlivened  three  times  a  week  with  soup.  The  prisoners  are 
allowed  to  purchase  or  receive  other  supplies  of  food,  but  the 
system  is  altogether  wrong. 

LUZERNE  COUNTY. 

Here  they  have  added  within  the  last  year  quite  mate- 
rially to  the  comfort  of  the  accommodations.  But  they  do  not 
provide  employment.  A  man  may  be  sentenced  to  this  prison 
for  eight  years  and  be  kept  in  idleness.  In  other  years  the 
authorities  have  provided  some  work,  but  there  appeared  to  be 
nothing  doing  in  that  line  last  autumn. 

ALLEN  TOWN  AND  EASTON  JAILS. 

During  the  last  three  years  both  of  these  prisons  have 
been  enlarged  by  the  construction  of  an  additional  wing.  The 
structural  iron  manufacturers  tempt  the  prison  officials  with 
some  beautiful  designs  offering  all  facilities  in  the  line  of  sani- 
tation, light,  ventilation,  security,  but  when  finished  the  cell 
houses  have  the  appearance  of  cages.  We  grant  that  such 
buildings  have  many  advantages  over  the  old  line  prisons,  but 
we  experience  a  certain  humiliation  in  visiting  men  and  women 
in  cells  adapted  to  a  zoological  garden.  We  greatly  prefer  the 
use  of  reinforced  concrete,  thus  uniting  security  with  the 
appearance  of  an  apartment  for  human  beings.  With  this 
construction  sanitary  appliances  and  ventilation  may  be  equally 
well  secured,  and  the  problem  of  light  while  not  so  easily  met 
is  not  unsolvable. 

Attempts  are  made  at  both  prisons  to  give  employment  to 
the  inmates. 
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READING  JAIL. 

The  management  of  this  prison  appears  to  combine  good 
discipline  with  kind  and  appreciative  treatment.  The  Secre- 
tary was  especially  interested  in  the  inmates  of  one  room  who 
were  arrested  for  vagrancy,  idleness,  and  stealing  rides  on  the 
trains.  They  stated  that  no  man  would  hire  them,  and  hence 
they  were  compelled  to  wander.  The  Secretary  offered  to 
secure  employment  for  every  one  of  them  who  was  able  to 
work,  if  they  would  make  application  at  his  office  in  Philadel- 
phia. Within  a  week  two  of  them  applied  at  the  office,  and 
situations  were  found  for  each  within  a  few  hours. 

A.  H.  V. 


HOPE  HALL. 

Hope  Hall  is  one  of  the  "Places  of  Refuge"  under  care 
of  the  "Volunteers  of  America"  at  which  discharged  prisoners 
may  remain  until  they  have  secured  regular  employment  or 
until  they  become  nerved  to  meet  the  busy  world  outside  of 
the  gates. 

It  is  located  in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  near  the  village 
of  Sparkill,  and  about  fifty  miles  by  rail  from  New  York  City. 

The  Secretary  was  cordially  received  by  Mrs.  Booth  at 
the  New  York  office  of  the  "Volunteers"  and  placed  in  charge 
of  Major  Crowley,  who  is  the  Superintendent  of  this  Home. 
The  Home  is  on  a  rocky,  picturesque  farm  of  about  100  acres, 
and  seems  to  be  a  cosy,  attractive  residence.  Here  the  inmates 
know  what  is  meant  by  kindly  care  and  home-like  conveni- 
ences. They  have  free  access  to  the  parlors  and  library,  eat 
in  the  same  dining-room  with  the  family,  participate  in  the 
amusements  of  the  evening.  Most  of  them,  perhaps,  have 
never  lived  in  so  comfortable  a  home,  or  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  sincere  cordiality  and  good-will.  They  hear  the  prattle  of 
children,  they  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Word.  During  the 
day  they  are  employed  in  duties  about  the  house  and  farm,  but 
they  for  the  time  are  treated  as  members  of  the  family. 
Christian  fellowship  pervades  the  whole  management  of  this 
sheltering  home.  Men  get  faith  in  themselves  by  being  trusted. 
While  we  may  object  to  the  herding  of  the  bad,  yet  under 
right  influences  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  good  cheer  and 
with  careful  superintendence,  a  spirit  of  co-operation  is  con- 
tagious. Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  general  usefulness 
of  such  a  plan  of  reformation,  the  peculiar  combination  at  Hope 
Hall  makes  for  righteousness.  A.  H.  V. 
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THREE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Governor  John  K.  Tener,  in  his  message  sent  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1913, 
made  three  recommendations  concerning  penal  legislation : 

i.— In  my  judgment,  the  penal  system  of  the  Commonwealth  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  creation  and  establishment  of  an 
industrial  and  educational  reformatory  for  young  women  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty.  We  have  such  an  institution — the  Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon — for  young  male  offenders; 
but,  under  existing  laws,  women  must  be  imprisoned  with  male  criminals 
in  pur  jails  and  penitentiaries.  Obviously,  such  joint  imprisonment  must 
seriously  interfere  with,  if  not  entirely  defeat,  the  reformation  of  such 
young  women,  which  is  the  chief  object  of  their  incarceration. 

2. — The  "congregate  method"  should  be  made  a  part  of  our  penal 
system;  and  hence  I  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  that 
the  inspectors,  commissioners  and  managers  of  penitentiaries,  jails,  houses 
of  correction  and  refuge  and  reformatories  shall  be  authorized,  in  their 
discretion,  to  have  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  congregated  for  the 
purposes  of  worship,  labor,  learning  and  recreation. 

3. — Attention  is  called  to  the  act  of  March  3,  1911,  P.  L.  32,  pro- 
viding for  the  selection  and  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  and  the  erec- 
tion thereon  of  buildings  for  the  Western  Penitentiary. 

This  highly  meritorious  plan  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  con- 
victs and  treating  them  in  a  humane  manner  is  commended  everywhere. 
The  Board  of  Inspectors  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
this  work  to  completion  has  made  much  progress. 

I  call  this  subject  to  your  attention,  and  recommend  that  an  appro- 
priation be  made  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  commendable  purpose. 

For  many  years  the  Society  has  endeavored  to  create 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  reformatory  for  women.  We 
are  much  pleased  to  note  that  the  Governor  favors  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution,  and  can  promise  our  most 
hearty  co-operation. 

But  we  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  imperative  need 
of  a  penitentiary  or  reformatory  for  female  offenders  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  true  that  in  the  two  penitentiaries  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  there  are,  all  told,  only  about  sixty  female  pris- 
oners. They  are  segregated  from  the  men,  and  we  would  not 
advocate  a  special  prison  for  them.  But  in  all  the  larger 
cities  many  women  are  sent  to  the  workhouse  or  to  the  county 
prison  charged  with  being  "drunk  and  disorderly."  They  re- 
ceive sentences  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  days,  leave  the  prison, 
only  soon  to  return  for  a  similar  offense.  There  is  a  woman 
now  in  the  workhouse  at  Holmesburg-  sentenced  for  the  sev- 
enty-seventh time.  What  is  needed  is  a  reformatory  or  hos- 
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pital  where  such  cases  may  receive  scientific  treatment  and  be 
kept  until  they  have  formed  better  habits.  Reform  cannot  be 
expected  in  thirty  days.  There  is  such  an  institution  at  Bed- 
ford, N.  Y.,  and  the  results  amply  justify  its  continuance. 

While  the  statement  of  the  Governor  is  quite  correct  that 
men  and  women  are  often  confined  in  the  same  jails  and 
penitentiaries,  yet  in  all  the  penitentiaries  and  larger  prisons, 
and  in  nearly  all  the  smaller  prisons,  the  sexes  are  separated. 
We  know  of  no  prison  of  any  kind  or  even  of  a  station-house 
where  there  is  freedom  of  association  betwen  the  men  and 
women,  but  occasionally  it  happens  that  they  may  be  confined 
in  separate  cells  but  in  the  same  corridor. 

Equity  demands  that  the  State  shall  provide  for  women 
the  same  advantages  of  learning  some  useful  trade  or  occupa- 
tion as  is  granted  to  the  young  men.  Also,  there  would  be  a 
distinct  service  to  the  community  if  the  State  should  establish 
a  reformatory  for  fallen  women  and  for  those  who  are  so  often 
committed  for  being  "drunk  and  disorderly."  Let  such  an  es- 
tablishment be  placed  on  a  large  tract  of  land,  so  that  the  whole- 
some effects  of  the  open  air  treatment  may  have  full 
opportunity  for  its  application.  Only  by  some  such  treatment 
may  we  hope  for  permanent  reformation. 

In  regard  to  the  second  recommendation,  the  Society  will 
not  be  found  in  opposition.  It  will  be  recalled  that  our  organi- 
zation some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  advocated  the  separate 
system  as  distinguished  from  the  "congregate"  plan.  When 
our  founders  began  their  work  they  found  the  criminals  all 
herded  together  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  career.  The 
conditions  arising  from  such  a  system  were  disgraceful  and 
revolting  in  the  extreme.  Hence  began  a  movement  for  segre- 
gation which  culminated  in  its  adoption  by  the  State,  as  will 
be  readily  recognized  in  the  phrase  "separate  and  solitary  con- 
finement to  hard  labor."  While  the  prisoners  were  to  be  kept 
apart,  they  were  to  have  on  occasion  the  visits  of  benevolent 
men  and  women  and  were  to  be  guarded  and  watched  over  by 
humane  and  sympathetic  keepers.  Soon  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  exceeded  the  number  of  cells,  so 
that  the  idea  of  complete  separation  became  theoretical  rather 
than  practical.  At  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  the  present  time 
large  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  men  with  wholesome  supervision, 
and  under  wise  management  the  results  are  not  considered 
harmful.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  conditions 
prevailing  when  more  than  a  century  ago  the  Society  began  its 
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work  of  benevolence,  and  the  wholesome  environment  in  which 
our  prisoners  are  to-day  placed. 

We  still  believe  in  separate  confinement  at  night  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  but  do  not  object  to  a  certain  amount  of 
social  intercourse  in  leisure  hours  under  proper  inspection. 
We  have  long  felt  that  the  erection  of  chapels  in  our  peniten- 
tiaries and  larger  prisons  would  be  very  beneficial.  Nearly  all 
penologists  are  agreed  that  games  and  other  congregate  forms 
of  recreation  are  a  valuable  adjunct  to  discipline  and  to  good 
humor.  Those  who  are  being  taught  in  the  schools  should 
have  the  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  and  mutual  helpfulness 
of  the  class  system.  Let  the  character  of  the  employment 
decide  whether  they  are  to  work  together  or  in  separate  cells. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  grant  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  buildings  on  the  land 
purchased  for  the  Western  Penitentiary.  We  desire  to  see 
this  project  pushed  to  completion  at  an  early  date.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  humanity.  Long  ago  the  Western  Penitentiary 
should  have  been  removed  from  its  damp  and  unwholesome 
location  on  the  Ohio  River  bottom. 

A.  H.  V. 


HOME  OF  INDUSTRY  FOR  DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  provide  a  retreat  for 
discharged  prisoners,  which  affords  both  employment  and  com- 
pensation, under  moral  and  religious  influences.  During  the 
year  they  have  received  forty-six  men  whom  they  have  em- 
ployed in  broom-making,  chair-caning  and  in  making  kindling- 
wood.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  institution  are  admi- 
rable, and  we  would  be  glad  to  see  this  work  extended.  Last 
June  a  heavy  loss  befell  the  management  in  the  death  of  Frank 
H.  Starr,  who  had  been  superintendent  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  Home  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Starr  was  pre-eminently  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  criminal,  and  there  are  many  men, 
now  holding  positions  of  influence,  who  attribute  their  suc- 
cess to  his  guidance  and  friendly  help. 

His  successor  is  Mr.  Oluf  Thesen,  who  has  taken  up  the 
work  with  untiring  industry,  earnest  devotion  and  practical 
sagacity. 
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AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION 
BALTIMORE,  NOVEMBER  9  TO  14,  1912. 

The  Meeting  of  the  American  Prison  Association  was 
held  in  1912  in  the  City  of  Baltimore.  The  registration 
showed  that  38  States  were  represented  by  335  members,  an 
average  of  nearly  10  members  from  each  State  represented. 
There  were  12  members  from  Canada  and  i  from  Cuba.  As 
usual,  there  was  a  comparatively  large  local  representation, 
Maryland  being  credited  with  40  on  the  register.  The  number 
from  New  York  was  48,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  25  registered 
members,  stood  third  in  the  list.  Of  the  whole  number,  348, 
about  72  appeared  to  be  Wardens,  Sheriffs,  or  Superintendents 
of  Prisons  or  Reformatories.  Rather  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  attendance  are  actively  engaged  as  executive  officers  of 
penological  institutions.  Nearly  all  the  others  are  members  of 
boards  of  managment,  or  belong  to  societies  which  are  dealing 
in  various  ways  with  penological  subjects.  The  discussions  at 
this  meeting  embraced  a  wide  range  of  measures  and  methods 
connected  with  the  restraint  and  reformation  of  defectives  and 
delinquents. 

PRISON  LABOR. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  claiming  the  attention 
of  the  Association  was  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
prisoners.  At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Association,  Gov- 
ernor Goldsborough  stated  that  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  contract  labor  system  of  his  own  State,  and  declared  that 
he  would  do  what  he  could  while  he  remained  in  office  to 
"speed  its  departure  from  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State.'* 
Frederick  H.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  one 
year  ago  at  the  Omaha  Meeting,  made  a  very  able  report,  a 
summary  of  which  we  present. 

The  contract  system,  under  which  the  State  provides  convict 
labor  at  a  specified  price  per  day  to  the  contractor,  who  furnishes 
all  the  material,  machinery  and  instruction,  keeps  the  convict 
steadily  employed,  the  contractor,  of  course1,  receiving  all  the 
manufactured  product,  the  State,  having  no  other  responsibility 
than  to  provide  officers  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  and  shop 
room  for  the  manufacture,  is  handicapped  by  at  least  three  great 
evils : 
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(a)  In  making  such  a  contract,  the  State  abdicates  the  very 
position  which  gives  it  the  right  of  relationship  as  a  police  power. 

(b)  It  uses  the  sovereign  p<)wer  of  the  State  to  encourage 
unfair  competition  with  its  own  citizens. 

(c)  It  loosens  control  over  the  integrity  of  the  prisoner  as 
a  workman  and  the  power  of  dictation  over  the  integrity  of  his 
work. 

The  piece-price  system,  so  called,  is  the  contract  system  under 
another  name,  with  more  favor  to  the  contractor  and  less  security 
of  financial  return  to  the  State.  We  therefore  include  the  two 
systems  as  one,  and  can  only  recommend  this  system  when  no 
other  means  of  employment  can  be  provided.  We  believe  that 
men  in  prison  must  be  employed,  and  we  prefer  the  contract  sys- 
tem to  idleness. 

We  believe  that  employment  of  prisoners  should  be 
directed  entirely  by  the  State,  and  that  the  product  of  their 
labors  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  State. 

We  believe  that  the  first  consideration  in  every  organ- 
ization should  be  the  training  of  the  prisoner,  and  after  that 
the  financial  results.  We  believe  that  all  the  work  carried 
on  in  the  prisons  should  be  so  distributed  and  diversified 
that  employment  can  be  provided  for  all  the  population  of 
the  institution,  and  the  production  resulting  therefrom  can 
be  of  sufficient  variety  so  that  no  unequal  burden  may  come 
on  any  individual  industry.  That  every  prison  should  be 
so  classified  that  a  certain  group  of  men  should  be  at  all 
times  provided  with  work  on  farms,  roads  and  other  out- 
side work,  and  a  larger  portion  of  each  prison  should  be 
employed  on  the  State  account  system,  and  wherever  pos- 
sible the  production  of  their  labor  should  be  disposed  of 
to  the  State  and  its  political  divisions. 

We  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  every  State  having  a 
population  of  two  million  inhabitants  or  more  to  employ 
all  its  convict  population  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for 
the  use  of  the  State  and  its  political  divisions. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  prisoners  in  the  State  of  New 
York  have  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for 
the  State,  its  institutions  and  political  divisions,  and  in  farm  work, 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  other  outside  work.  During 
that  time  the  value  of  supplies  so  furnished  has  been  $10,548,- 
401.38,  and  the  amount  credited  to  the  State  for  earnings  from 
the  business  so  carried  on  has  been  $1,704,217.81.  The  amounts 
represent  the  financial  result  of  the  manufacturing  enterprise 
where  two-thirds  of  the  prisoners  were  employed,  one-third  being 
employed  in  farm  work,  building  erection  and  repairs,  and  in 
the  feeding,  clothing  and  care  of  the  prison  and  prisoners.  No 
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account  has  been  made  of  the  prisoners'  work  except  in  the  manu- 
facturing departments,  but  a  fair  estimate  of  the  work  accom- 
plished outside  of  the  manufacturing  department  is  $500,00x3, 
making  a  total  earning  of  $2,204,217.81. 

The  catalogue  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  New  York 
prisons  comprises  more  than  seven  hundred  different  articles. 
There  are  in  the  prisons  twenty-six  separate  industrial  organiza- 
tions. Seventy-five  different  trades  are  carried  on;  the  convicts 
assigned  to  and  working  at  these  different  trades  are  placed  in 
exactly  the  same  relative  position  as  to  labor  and  the  ways  of 
acquiring  a  living  by  their  own  efforts  as  that  which  they  must 
meet  after  their  release  from  prison.  Clothing  is  made  for  insti- 
tutions, the  investment  in  raw  material  being  confined  to  raw  cot- 
ton and  raw  wool.  The  wool  is  scoured,  picked,  carded,  spun 
into  yarn  and  woven  into  cloth,  which  is  finished,  tailored  and 
made  into  suits.  Cotton  is  put  through  the  same  process  and 
made  into  underwear,  stockings  and  the  whole  range  of  cotton 
cloths.  Shoes  are  made  by  modern  methods  and  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery. Printing  is  done  with  new  appliances.  A  newspaper  is 
printed,  all  the  matter  being  contributed  by  the  convicts.  Street 
brooms  and  the  whole  line  of  street-cleaning  equipment  is  made. 
Baskets,  brushes,  woodenware,  tinware,  kettles,  ironware,  brass 
and  iron  beds,  chairs,  bureaus,  general  furniture  and  cabinet  ware 
are  made  in  a  large  variety.  Two  hundred  prisoners  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  school  furniture. 

Your  committee  has  studied  carefully  the  State  account  sys- 
tem in  Minnesota,  where  the  labor  of  the  convict  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  used  largely  by  the  farming  commu- 
nity of  that  section.  This  system  has  been  very  successful  in  Min- 
nesota, where  a  binder  twine  plant  has  been  in  operation  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  a  farm  machinery  plant  is  now  in  its 
fourth  year  of  actual  operation. 

They  commenced  manufacturing  binder  twine  in  the  Minne- 
sota State  Prison  at  Stillwater  in  1891.  The  output  for  that  first 
season  was  300,000  pounds.  The  present  capacity  of  the  plant  is 
10,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and  the  total  amount  of  twine  manu- 
factured since  the  beginning  of  the  plant,  up  to  and  including 
the  present  season,  is  169,373,000  pounds.  The  report  made  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  treating  on  convict  labor  of 
the  various  States  places  the  saving  to  Minnesota  farmers  at  three 
cents  a  pound  on  binder  twine.  We  think  this  is  a  trifle  high,  but 
if  it  is  correct  it  means  that  on  the  total  amount  so  far  manu- 
factured in  the  Minnesota  State  Prison  there  has  been  a  saving 
to  the  consumer  of  $5,081,190,  but  to  this  should  be  added  the 
profits  of  the  State  of  $1.620.054.42,  making  a  grand  total  of 
gain  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  State  of  $6,702,144.42. 

The  manufacture  of  farm  machinery  at  the  Minnesota  State 
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Prison  was  authorized  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1907.  An 
experimental  machine  of  each  kind  was  built  for  trial  that  same 
year,  and  the  next  year  there  were  several  of  each  put  out  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  reports  on  their  operation 
were  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  The  output  has  been 
steadily  increasing  every  year.  During  the  past  season  there 
wrere  manufactured  and  sold  690  binders,  1,000  mowers,  325 
tongue  trucks,  75  transport  trucks  and  25  rakes,  and  the  sales 
amounted  to  $106,343.94.  The  output  for  the  present  season  is 
almost  double  that  of  last  year,  and  they  are  experiencing  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  it  to  the  dealers  of  the  State. 

We  have  given  a  brief  description  of  the  industries  in  opera- 
tion at  the  prison  at  Stillwater,  and  we  may  now  see  how  near 
they  come  within  the  requirements  which  we  have  set  out. 

The  report  here  quotes  at  length  the  article  by  Warden 
Henry  \Volfer,  in  the  Review  for  February,  1912. 

We  unqualifiedly  approve  the  operation  of  the  State  account 
system  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  the  reason  that  all  the 
profits  derived  from  the  prison  labor  accrue  to  the  State  directly, 
and  that  prison  labor  does  not  compete  with  the  outside  labor  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  long  step  toward 
the  confinement  of  prison  products  within  the  State  where  they 
are  manufactured.  The  efforts  in  Congress  for  many  years  to 
frame  a  bill  that  will  accomplish  this  without  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  seem  to  have  been  futile. 

The  unqualified  success  of  the  State  use  plan  of  labor  in  New 
York,  after  a  trial  of  fifteen  years,  and  of  the  State  account  plan 
in  Minnesota,  after  twenty  years  of  operation,  demonstrate  be- 
yond doubt  the  fact  that  the  State  can  direct  its  own  business 
with  satisfactory  results,  while  it  correlates  its  labor  system  with 
educational  features  that  develop  the  mind  along  with  the  body. 
No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  permanent  good  to  the  man  who 
enters  prison  without  knowledge  of  any  kind,  with  no  ability  to 
direct  his  mind,  steeped  in  vice  and  eaten  up  with  physical  mal- 
ady, who  is  returned  to  society  with  a  training  in  labor  that  en- 
ables him  to  earn  his  living  by  honest  industry  and  with  sufficient 
education  so  that  he  can,  in  some  measure,  enter  a  realm  of 
thought  never  before  known  to  him. 

PRISON  LABOR  ON   FARMS. 

The  Committee  recommended  farm  work  for  convicts, 
especially  for  the  Southern  States.  Alonsf  these  lines  the 
reports  from  the  South  indicate  that  such  efforts  have  passed 
the  experimental  stage. 

The  system  of  farm  work  now  so  universally  established  in 
the  South  seems  to  be  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  there 
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and  adapted  to  the  convict  population  of  that  section.  One  farm 
in  Mississippi,  with  13,000  acres,  where  the  convicts  have  cleared 
and  improved  the  land,  now  furnishes  employment  for  all  the  col- 
ored prisoners  of  that  State,  while  another  farm  of  2,200  acres 
employs  the  white  prisoners.  South  Carolina  with  5,000  acres, 
Alabama  with  4,400  acres,  Texas  with  18,000  acres,  Louisiana 
with  13,000  acres,  all  tilled  with  convict  labor,  show  the  trend 
back  to  the  soil  and  away  from  the  competition  of  manufacturers. 
Every  acre  of  land  reclaimed  and  every  pound  of  cotton  raised 
and  every  bushel  of  grain  produced  by  convict  labor  is  a  double 
blessing.  It  furnishes  employment  to  the  prisoner  where  he  does 
not  compete,  and  the  product  of  his  labor  increases  the  supply  of 
food  stuffs  and  in  some  degree  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
price  of  food  the  outside  workman  must  pay.  Of  course  your 
committee  recognizes  that  outside  employment  on  farms  and 
roads  is  not  reformatory,  nor  does  it  furnish,  except  to  a  few 
men,  industrial  training  suited  to  free  life,  but  the  progress  made 
away  from  the  pernicious  lease  system,  so  long  the  accepted  sys- 
tem in  the  South,  encourages  the  hope  that  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment  will  insist  on  the  establishing  of  schools  and  other  bene- 
ficent adjuncts  to  the  farm  colonies  as  the  years  go  on.  The  neces- 
sity and  efficiency  of  outside  work  for  convicts  is  so  well  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  every  man  and  woman  who  listens  to  this 
report  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  reiteration  to  call  attention 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  land  that  has  been  reclaimed  by  con- 
vict labor  in  every  State,  north,  east,  south  and  west,  and  in  every 
country  abroad.  In  making  report  of  this  work  no  value  is  placed 
on  the  land  thus  reclaimed,  and  where  buildings  are  erected  by 
convict  labor  the  value  of  the  labor  so  applied  is  seldom  cred- 
ited to  the  prisons.  This  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  difference 
sometimes  pointed  out  by  critics  of  the  State  account  system  be- 
tween the  financial  results  of  the  State  account  system  and  the 
contract  system. 

The  Committee  gave  serious  consideration  to  the  right  of 
the  prisoner  to  have  employment  and  also  to  the  right  of  the 
workman  outside  with  whom  the  labor  of  the  prisoner 
competes. 

If  he  is  kept  in  complete  idleness  his  support  is  divided 
among  the  whole  number  of  taxpayers — that  is,  the  whole  com- 
munity, with  precisely  as  close  an  approximation  to  fairness  as 
our  system  of  taxation  is  to  perfection ;  but  whenever  the  pris- 
oner does  anything  whatsoever  toward  his  own  maintenance  he 
thus  raises  a  part  of  the  burden  of  his  support  from  the  tax- 
payers as  a  whole  and  takes  from  the  free  workman  a  certain 
amount  of  work  that  the  free  man  would  be  required  to  do.  And 
in  like  manner,  if  the  prisoner's  labor  is  applied  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  merchandise,  it  thus  displaces  an  equivalent  amount  of 
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labor  done  by  the  free  man.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  when 
we  seek  any  labor  system  that  does  not  interfere  with  free  labor 
in  some  degree,  we  look  for  something  that  is  non-existent  and 
are  trying  to  solve  a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved.  Whenever 
our  people  have  reached  a  point  in  their  thinking  that  will  en- 
able them  to  deal  with  the  subject  dispassionately,  they  will  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  every  man,  whether  prisoner  or  free  man,  has 
by  virtue  of  his  existence  a  right  to  labor,  and  the  resultant  prod- 
uct of  his  labor  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  economics  of  the 
world.  Having  established  this  hypothesis,  the  matter  of  prison 
labor  becomes  one  of  adjustment  to  its  right  level.  This  adjust- 
ing can  only  be  made  by  the  State,  and  whenever  the  State  sur- 
renders its  control  of  this  adjustment  to  others,  it  does  an  injustice 
to  all  of  its  citizens. 

In  a  few  States  the  attitude  of  Organized  Labor  has 
influenced  legislation  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  efforts  to  give 
the  prisoners  satisfactory  employment.  The  Committee,  one 
of  whose  members  was  a  prominent  officer  of  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  quoted  with  approval  a  statement  by  a 
labor  union  official  at  the  recent  Rhode  Island  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.  If  the  speaker  fairly  represented 
the  attitude  of  the  Labor  Unions,  idleness  should  be  banished 
from  our  jails  and  penitentiaries. 

"Organized  labor  asks  no  special  privileges  in  the  matter,  but  wants 
simply  that  each  free  laborer  be  treated  the  same  as  every  other  free 
man;  that  he  pay  only  his  just  share  of  the  tax  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  State  and  its  penal  institutions;  that  he  be  subjected  to 
only  his  fair  share  of  the  competition  incident  to  manufacture  of  any 
product  within  the  penal  institutions;  that  a  system  of  employment  be 
inaugurated  and  maintained  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  country  that 
will  educate  and  reform  the  convicts;  that  the  products  of  all  the  con- 
victs' labor  should  be  used  entirely  by  the  State  and  the  institutions  of 
the  State,  where  the  convict  is  incarcerated ;  that  the  labor  of  the  con- 
vict should  be  so  diversified  that  the  burden  will  fall  equally  as  possible 
on  all  free  labor  within  the  State ;  that  the  exploitation  of  convicts  or 
their  labor,  or  the  product  of  their  labor  for  the  benefit  of  individuals, 
be  not  permitted  in  any  form ;  that  a  rate  of  compensation  be  allowed 
for  the  product  of  convicts,  based  upon  the  labor  cost  outside  prisons : 
and  that,  after  deducting  from  the  earnings  of  convicts  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  other  proper  and  necessary  costs,  the  balance  should  be 
used  either  for  the  dependent  family  of  the  convict  or  the  reimburse- 
ment of  those  who  have  been  injured  or  suffered  through  the  crime  of 
the  convicts,  or  kept  for  the  use  of  the  convicts  and  given  to  'hem 
when  released ;  and  when  a  convict  is  discharged  or  paroled,  a  place  be 
provided  for  his  care  until  he  is  able  to  secure  employment  in  the  line 
he  has  been  taught,  and  means  provided  to  secure  his  employment. 

"The  adoption  of  the  foregoing  plans  will  make  of  the  penal  insti- 
tutions industrial  institutions  for  the  saving  of  the  morally  sick  men 
and  women  committed  to  them.  The  inmates  of  such  institutions  will 
return  to  the  body  politic  with  a  corrected  perspective,  due  to  a  train- 
ing under  a  State  government  that  desires  to  reform  as  well  as  correct. 
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They  will  again  take  their  places  in  society  not  only  willing,  but  able  to 
do  their  share  of  the  world's  work.  This  is  the  attitude  of  organized 
labor  toward  convict  labor." 

THE   MARYLAND   PENITENTIARY. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  contract  method  of 
employing  prison  labor  is  to  be  found  at  the  Maryland  Peni- 
tentiary. In  the  year  1911  the  convicts  had  earned  for  them- 
selves the  sum  of  $30,000.00.  Practically  the  same  sum  had 
been  earned  for  the  State.  The  Committee  did  not  wish  to 
detract  from  the  just  meed  of  praise  which  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers and  Legislature  of  the  State  had  bestowed  on  a  Warden 
who  was  retiring  after  twenty-fours  years  of  service.  But  the 
Committee  had  made  a  close  analysis  of  the  work,  management 
and  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary,  and 
had  compared  the  result  of  their  investigations  with  what  is 
accomplished  in  other  States.  At  the  Maryland  Penitentiary 
93  per  cent,  are  employed  in  contract  work,  while  in  other 
States  which  use  contract  labor  from  20  per  cent,  to  33  per 
cent,  are  employed  about  the  institution  in  various  ways  or  on 
the  farm  or  roads. 

The  working  hours  are  from  sun  to  sun,  while  in  New 
York  the  prisoners  are  limited  to  eight  hours  per  day,  and  are 
withdrawn  for  school  at  least  one  hour  during  the  day.  The 
workman  in  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  has  no  time  for 
relaxation  nor  mental  improvement. 

The  Committee  also  found  that  the  cost  of  the  furnishings 
per  prisoner  is  considerably  less  per  capita  than  in  other  States. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  brought  out  in  their  careful  study 
and  investigation,  the  Committee  concludes  with  this  pertinent 
question : 

"Does  the  State  of  Maryland  benefit  as  much  as  the  dollars  seem 
to  show,  and  is  it  worth  while  to  consider  which  will  produce  the  most 
lasting  good  to  the  prisoner,  the  two  extra  hours  per  day,  for  which  the 
State  allows  him  pay  at  the  rate  of  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  day,  or  the 
same  time  devoted  to  means  of  rehabilitation  and  uplift,  looking  to  his 
right  living  after  release?" 

The  conclusions  of  the  Committee  were  as  follows,  and 
in  the  discussions  there  was  practically  no  objection  raised : 

"The  prisoners  in  every  State  should  be  so  classified  and 
grouped  that  labor  always  directed  by  the  State,  can  be  pro- 
vided suitable  to  the  needs  of  each  class  of  prisoners.  A 
certain  proportion  of  prisoners  in  each  prison  should  be 
employed  at  farm  work,  road-building,  building  erection  and 
other  outside  work.  Another  and  larger  group,  including  all 
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the  remaining  population,  should  be  employed  at  productive 
industries  in  the  manufacture  of  general  merchandise,  selected 
both  with  a  view  of  trade  instruction  and  utility  of  product; 
and  the  products  of  such  employment  should  be  sold  to  and 
used  by  the  State,  so  far  as  possible,  and  wherever  the  needs 
of  the  State  are  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  product  they  should 
be  supplemented  by  products  that  can  be  used  within  the  State 
where  they  are  manufactured." 

The  newly  elected  President,  James  A.  Leonard,  of  Ohio, 
said  that  he  was  absolutely  committed  to  the  State-use  method 
of  employing  prisoners.  "Contract  labor,"  he  declared,  "vio- 
lates the  unwritten  law  that  the  State  shall  not  exploit  the 
labor  of  its  wards." 

Mr.  Leonard  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State 
Reformatory  at  Mansfield,  and  explained  in  some  detail  the 
system  of  labor  in  vogue  at  that  institution.  They  have 
adopted  the  best  features  of  the  State-use  methods. 

There  are  now  in  successful  operation  at  the  reformatory,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Leonard,  the  following  industries  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  the  State  institutions — a  shoe  factory,  clothing 
factory,  furniture  factory,  machine  shop  and  printing  shop.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  smaller  industries,  such  as  a  blacksmith  shop  and  tile  and 
brick  plants.  It  will  be  noted  from  this  that  none  of  the  prisoners  are 
employed  in  trades  such  as  those  taught  at  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  and 
useless  in  the  outside  world.  As  the  market  of  the  products  is  limited  to 
State  institutions,  the  prison  work  does  not  encroach,  as  it  does  in  Mary- 
land, on  honest  labor  outside  the  prison  walls. 

No  LONGER  EXPERIMENTAL. 

While  Mr.  Leonard  explains  that  the  plan  has  not  been  as  fully 
systematized  or  its  details  as  fully  worked  out  as  contemplated,  it  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  he  says,  and  both  the  feasibility  and 
superiority  of  this  plan  of  employing  prisoners  over  the  old  contract 
system  have  been  fully  demonstrated. 

In  addition  to  this  innovation,  the  Ohio  institution,  by  putting  into 
successful  operation  the  "honor  system"  of  employing  its  inmates,  has 
been  able  to  conduct  extensive  farming  in  connection  with  the  reforma- 
tory. Returns  from  this  farm  for  the  year  ended  November  16,  1910. 
according  to  Mr.  Leonard,  netted  the  State  $15,000,  and  for  the  year 
ended  November  16.  1911.  $21,000.  These  farming  operations,  he  explains, 
consist  of  general  farming,  gardening,  fruit  and  berry  culture,  dairying, 
hog  and  poultry  raising,  and  it  is  his  hope  that  eventually  the  institu- 
tion will  own  1000  acres,  thus  allowing  one  acre  to  each  prisoner  employed 
in  farming. 

"I  am  thoroughly  satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Leonard,  "after  ten  years' 
observation  of  the  farming  operations  and  kindred  industries  in  the  open 
air,  that  the  economic  returns  of  the  farm,  important  as  they  are,  are 
of  small  value  compared  with  their  value  as  a  moral  agency,  not  only 
to  the  many  young  men  who  are  privileged  to  work  in  the  fields,  garden 
or  orchard,  but  to  the  entire  institutional  population.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  institution  to  employ  as  many  different  men  in  these  outside 
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industries  as  possible  for  at  least  a  portion  of  their  stay  in  the  Reform- 
atory. 

"Our  records  show  that  in  the  past  nine  years  more  than  2,200  men 
have  been  privileged  to  work  for  a  greater  or  shorter  period  on  the 
farms  in  one  capacity  or  another,  and,  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the 
honor  system,  I  need  but  mention  the  fact  that  of  the  2,200  only  eleven 
have  attempted  to  escape  from-  the  custody  of  the  institution. 

USEFUL  TRADES  TAUGHT. 

"In  these  various  farm  operations  there  is  considerable  opportunity 
for  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  inmates,  a  great  demand  for  skill  and 
much  to  stimulate  the  intelligence.  Every  influence  is  wholesome,  and 
produces  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  physical  and  moral  health  of 
the  inmates  employed. 

"It  does  not  follow  from  all  that  is  encouraging  concerning  agri- 
cultural pursuits  at  an  institution  of  this  character  that  all  inmates  could 
be  wisely  so  employed.  There  are  climatic  reasons  that  render  it  impos- 
sible. There  must  be  factory  industries,  not  only  to  give  employment 
to  all  inmates  during  the  winter  season  and  to  many  throughout  the 
year,  but  to  fit  them  to  enter  the  industrial  life  of  the  State  when  they 
are  released  on  parole. 

"The  Ohio  State  Reformatory  is  very  fortunate  in  having  widely 
diversified  industries,  as  it  enables  the  management  to  employ  each 
inmate  along  the  line  of  industrial  activity  for  which  he  is  best  suited 
and  gives  zest  and  interest  to  institutional  life,  and  activity  that  would 
be  impossible  if  all  were  engaged  in  a  single  industry.  The  very  same- 
ness would  cause  monotony  and  consequent  dullness  and  lack  of  interest." 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    DISCHARGED    PRISONERS. 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  comprehensive  reports  made 
to  the  Association  was  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
charged Prisoners,  Mr.  O.  F.  Lewis,  New  York,  Chairman. 

The  following  Propositions  may  be  stated  as  accepted  by 
the  American  Prison  Association : 

1.  The  problem  of  the  discharged  prisoner  is  an  important  one. 

2.  Supervision  of  the  released  prisoner  by  official  authority  is  im- 
portant. 

3.  From  the  economic  standpoint  it  is  extravagant  for  the  State  or 
a  political  sub-division  of  the  State  to  expend  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  in  the  care  and  training  of  the  prisoner  during  imprisonment,  if, 
after  the  prisoner's  release,  the  State  or  a  political  sub-division  of  the 
State,  expends  little  or  no  money  on  the  period  of  parole  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  prisoner.     Judge  Edward  F.  Waite,  of  Minneapolis,  would 
make   the    following    exception :      "Unless    in    the    particular    community 
efficient  supervision  is  provided  by  unofficial  agencies." 

4.  The  principle  of  parole  is  accepted  in  general  by  the  members 
of  the  American  Prison  Association. 

5.  The  principle  of  probation  is  accepted  in  general  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Prison  Association. 

The  Committee,  after  due  investigation,  has  learned  that 
about  one-half  of  the  States  have  no  parole  system.  Some 
systems  are  very  imperfect.  One  State  reports  a  parole  law 
but  no  parole  officer.  A  satisfactory  parole  law  should  at 
least  include : 
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(a).  Release  from  the  institution  before  the  maximum  sentence  of 
the  prisoner  has  expired. 

(b).  A  so-called  parole  period,  during  which  the  prisoner  must  report 
at  specific  times  to  stated  representatives  of  the  institution. 

(c).  One  or  more  parole  officers,  with  the  duty  of  visiting  paroled 
persons. 

(d).  Efforts  on  the  part  of  parole  officers  not  only  to  visit  but  to 
render  aid,  financial  or  otherwise,  to  paroled  persons. 

(e).  The  following-up  of  violators  of  parole,  and  their  reimprison- 
ment  if  circumstances  warrant  such  imprisonment 

(f).  The  granting  of  absolute  release  to  paroled  persons  who  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  institution  as  to  conduct  during  parole. 

Provision  through  private  organizations  for  the  aid  of 
released  prisoners  is  inadequate.  Many  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners  are  officers  of  various 
prisoners'  aid  societies.  They  deplore  their  financial  inability 
to  meet  the  situation.  About  one-half  of  the  States  have  no 
such  aid  society. 

The  statistics  of  the  parole  work  are  often  vague  and 
misleading.  In  reporting  the  percentage  of  success,  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  include  those  who  have  been  paroled  less 
than  two  months.  Such  paroled  men  have  not  been  tried  long 
enough  to  test  the  probabilities  of  their  reformation.  The 
Committee  presented  a  schedule  for  the  adoption  of  a  plan  to 
obtain  uniform  statistics  of  parole. 

The  Committee  urged  that  more  supervision  was  an 
almost  universal  need  in  the  work  of  caring  for  paroled 
prisoners. 

In  general,  however,  the  parole  supervision  was  and  is 
very  inadequate.  Your  Committee  holds  that  the  parole  period 
is  of  vital  importance  to  societies  and  to  the  criminal.  There 
should  be  in  our  opinion  enough  parole  agents  to  afford  fre- 
quent visits  and  adequate  individual  treatment  of  each  paroled 
person.  To  give  a  paroled  man  $5.00  or  $10.00  at  the  reform- 
atory or  prison  gate,  to  require  him  to  report  once  a  month 
by  letter,  to  visit  him  perhaps  twice  during  six  months  and  to 
give  him  an  absolute  release  at  the  end  of  six  months  on  such 
a  basis  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  inadequate  parole  work.  Nor 
are  we  in  sympathy  with  the  statement  sometimes  made  that 
too  much  supervision  of  paroled  men  reduces  their  feeling  of 
individuality  and  independence.  Those  of  us  upon  this  Com- 
mittee who  have  had  experience  as  parole  officers  are  unani- 
mous in  our  belief  that  supervision  during  the  parole  period 
should  be  intensive  as  well  as  extensive,  and  that  there  should 
be  plenty  of  parole  officers. 
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Your  Committee  therefore  earnestly  urges  that  the  parole 
period  should  be  manned  by  experienced  parole  officers;  that 
such  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric  attention  should  be  given 
to  paroled  men  and  women  as  the  circumstances  warrant ;  that 
far  more  than  heretofore  there  should  be  developed  the  efforts 
to  find  employment  for  paroled  men  and  women. 


Our  account  of  this  meeting  is  largely  taken  from  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press  of  the  city,  and  reflects  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  impression  made  upon  the  general  public 
by  the  discussions. 

Evidence  was  piled  upon  evidence  at  the  Wardens'  Meeting  to  prove 
that  the  days  when  convicts  were  considered  the  slaves,  body  and  soul, 
of  the  outraged  State,  has  long  been  passed  in  most  communities,  and 
that  even  the  practical  men,  the  wardens  and  gaolers,  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  men  who  have  transgressed  against  the  social  laws  are 
human  beings. 

It  was  essentially  an  experience  meeting.  The  men  who  spoke  were 
men  actually  at  the  head  of  big  institutions. 

LIMIT  NOT  REACHED. 

And  they  agreed,  almost  joyfully,  that  the  limit  of  the  new  system  was 
not  yet  reached.  They  indorsed  the  corrective  farms,  they  declared  that 
they  were  fighting  for  the  indeterminate  sentence  arid  adequate  parole 
laws.  The  necessity  of  "gun-guards"  was  minimized,  and  contract  labor 
wasn't  even  spoken  of.  Evidently  they  considered  it  a  dead  letter  and 
beneath  consideration. 

How  even  the  United  States  Navy,  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  ot 
enforcing  most  rigid  discipline,  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  segrega- 
tion of  prisoners  into  different  classes  was  essential  not  only  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  men  but  to  the  navy  itself  was  the  most  striking  point  of  the 
paper  of  Capt.  Robert  L.  Russell,  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy. 

INTO  THREE  CLASSES. 

"We  found  it  advisable,"  said  the  Judge,  "to  divide  our  prisoners  into 
three  classes: 

"i.  Those  whose  offenses  were  against  naval  discipline,  and  who 
could  in  all  probability  be  made  into  efficient  men. 

"2.  Those  whose  offenses  against  naval  discipline  made  it  unlikely 
that  they  could  be  made  into  good  sailors. 

"3.     Those  whose  offenses  were  against  the  laws  of  organized  society. 

"Those  whose  offenses  came  beneath  the  first  division  were  not  called 
prisoners.  They  were  called  detentioners,  and  were  kept  under  strict, 
discipline  and  given  plenty  of  outdoor  work  and  exercise.  They  may,  if 
they  behave  well,  be  reinstated  in  the  navy,  when  they  have  served  half 
their  time." 

FLOGGING  FORBIDDEN. 

Judge  Russell  called  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  flogging  and 
similar  punishments  have  long  been  forbidden  in  the  navy. 

"The  results  to  date,"  he  concluded,  "fully  justify  the  navy's  attempts 
to  establish  the  detention  system.  It  isn't  perfected  yet,  but  we  are  work- 
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ing  "with  great  optimism.  The  future  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
individuals  who  have  the  enforcing  of  the  new  regime  in  charge,  and  their 
success  depends  on  their  knowledge  of  human  nature,  their  ability  to  handle 
men.  They  should  be  firm,  without  severity ;  they  should  be  sympathetic 
without  sentimentality,  and  they  should  have  trust  without  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  imposed  upon." 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Jones  Dunn,  trustee  of  the  Indiana  Women's  Prison 
at  Indianapolis,  laid  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  outdoor  work  for  women, 
and  told  where  in  her  experience  it  has  been  beneficial.  She  created  amuse- 
ment by  describing  a  baseball  game  between  the  colored  and  the  white 
prisoners  in  the  prison  of  which  she  is  trustee. 

But  it  was  the  remainder  of  the  program  which  had  the  most  important 
local  bearing.  The  subject :  "The  Outdoor  Employment  of  Prisoners  and 
the  Farm  Colony  for  Misdemeanants"  brought  forth  a  symposium  of  papers 
from  the  wardens  themselves. 

OUTDOOR  EMPLOYMENT  NECESSARY. 

"We  all  agree,"  began  C.  S.  Reed,  warden  of  the  famous  State  prison 
at  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  "that  outdoor  employment  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  prisoner. 

"It  is  evident,"  he  continued,  "that  when  the  prisons  were  built  in  the 
older  States  there  was  little  thought  of  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  men 
who  were  to  live  in  them,  else  they  would  never  have  been  built  in  con- 

S^sted  parts  of  the  city,  where  fresh  air  is  almost  impossible  to  procure, 
ne  of  the  most  important  factors  in  reform  is  farm  or  other  outdoor 
employment." 

Mr.  Reed  described  how  the  prisoners  had  been  used  on  the  roads  in 
his  State.  They  are  sent  out  in  gangs,  and  live  in  camps,  well  protected 
from  the  weather.  Most  of  the  gangs  work  in  the  least  thickly  populated 
sections.  In  addition,  there  are  five  rock-crushing  camps,  where  an  aver- 
age of  50  men  are  employed. 

"We  have  given  outdoor  employment  to  an  average  of  127  men  six 
days  in  a  week  for  the  last  four  years,"  he  said.  "We  built  practically  all 
the  prison  buildings.  Many  of  the  men  in  doing  so  learned  useful  trades, 
became  plumbers,  steam-fitters,  concrete  workers  or  other  useful  mechanics. 
We  are  so  sure  that  we  are  on  the  right  track  that  we  are  petitioning  the 
Legislature  for  600  additional  acres  of  land  for  farm  use. 

"We  give  our  men  one-half  day  recreation  every  week,  and  we  have 
had  only  one  man  escape. 

"I  believe  in  absolute  discipline,  but  I  believe  that  discipline  should  be 
applied  first  to  the  warden  and  the  keepers.  After  that  is  assured,  dis- 
cipline of  the  men  is  a  less  difficult  matter." 

"If  a  man  hasn't  violated  a  law  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  a^sen- 
tence  of  more  than  fifteen  days  necessary  he  ought  to  be  sent  home,"  de- 
clared J.  H.  Whittaker,  superintendent  of  the  Workhouse  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  establishing  what  is  considered  a 
model  penal  farm  eleven  miles  from  Washington. 

No  WALLS  OR  LOCKS. 

"My  farm,"  said  Mr.  Whittaker,  "has  an  average  population  of  7,000 
men  and  1.500  women.  Of  the  men,  60  per  cent,  are  colored,  and  of  the 
women  80  per  cent.  Although  we  haven't  a  wall  or  a  lock  in  the  place,  in 
the  two  years  and  five  months  in  which  the  farm  has  been  in  existence, 
there  have  been  only  two  escapes,  and  one  of  those  was  brought  back. 

"Do  you  use  the  gun?"  Mr.  Whittaker  was  asked  by  a  curious  person 
in  the  audience. 

"Neither  gtm  or  revolver  are  prescribed,"  he  declared.  'Some  of  the 
men  may  carry  revolvers,  but  not  under  my  orders." 
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"The  institution  was  built  almost  entirely  by  prison  labor.  The  women 
do  sewing  and  laundry  work,  some  of  them  work  in  the  garden,  and  others 
on  the  farm,  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  it." 

William  J.  Homer,  warden  of  the  State  prison  at  Comstock,  N.  Y., 
said  that  out  of  a  total  of  500  men  in  his  prison  only  two  had  violated  the 
honor  system.  "We  have  paroled  900  inmates,  and  over  90  per  cent,  of 
them  are  making  good,"  he  said. 

Of  about  forty  Wardens  present  at  one  of  the  special 
meetings,  only  four  voted  in  favor  of  continuing  corporal 
punishment.  It  was  considered  a  barbarous  custom  which  with 
enlightenment  would  disappear  with  other  relics  of  savagery. 

Dr.  Peyton,  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  voiced  the  prevailing 
sentiment  when  in  a  short  address  he  said  that  "kindness, 
justice  and  firmness  are  three  things  required  to  insure  dis- 
cipline of  the  best  kind.  Kindness,  perhaps,  the  most  essen- 
tial. The  old  motto  that  you  can  catch  more  flies  with  molasses 
than  with  vinegar  holds  good  in  regard  to  prison  discipline. 
We  all  know  that  a  warden  must  be  firm  with  prisoners,  but 
he  does  not  have  to  use  a  club  to  enforce  his  commands.  I 
believe  that  prisoners  should  be  allowed  to  converse  together, 
and  allowed  to  read  the  papers,  so  that  when  they  leave  the 
institution  in  which  they  have  been  confined  they  will  not  feel 
like  outcasts,  and  return  to  their  former  mode  of  life,  but  will 
be  able  to  mingle  with  society  and  become  honest  and  upright." 

GOVERNOR  EBERHART,  OF  MINNESOTA. 

A  stirring  address  was  made  at  one  of  the  sessions  by 
Governor  Eberhart,  who  declared  that  he  owed  his  recent  re- 
election as  Governor  to  his  attitude  toward  prison  reform.  "It 
was  because  the  people  of  my  State  were  interested  in  the 
cause  of  prison  reform,  more  than  for  any  other  reason,  that  I, 
supporting  President  Taft,  was  re-elected,  when  the  majority 
of  the  voters  showed  a  preference  for  Mr.  Roosevelt."  He 
declared  his  firm  conviction  that  contract  labor  in  prison  was 
wrong  and  that  corporal  punishment  was  a  surviving  custom 
of  a  barbaric  age.  "I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  abolishing 
capital  punishment,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
to  send  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years 
will  do  more  to  abolish  crime  than  hanging  or  electrocution. 
We  find  that  we  secure  more  convictions  proportionately  than 
when  we  had  capital  punishment.  He  announced  that  the 
State  was  building  a  new  penitentiary  to  cost  $2,500,000.00, 
and  he  gave  a  cordial  and  pressing  invitation  to  the  Association 
to  holds  its  sessions  in  Minnesota  in  1914,  when  they  expected 
the  new  structure  would  be  completed  and  ready  for  inspection. 
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INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  law  providing  for  the 
Indeterminate  Sentence  has  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  viewed  at  first  with  some  aversion  by  the 
Judges.  When  such  a  law  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1909,  the  new  departure  was  not  regarded  with  favor  by  many 
of  our  Judges.  We  are  inclined  to 'the  opinion  that  if  they 
had  given  the  law  of  1909  a  fair  trial,  they  would  not  have 
been  so  hasty  in  urging  and  securing  the  passage  of  an  amend- 
ment in  1911  which  virtually  destroyed  the  main  purpose  of 
the  law. 

Judge  Warren  W.  Foster,  "the  oldest  Judge  of  the  old- 
est Criminal  Court  in  America,"  read  a  very  able  paper  on 
this  subject.  In  view  of  his  legal  acquirements  and  long 
experience,  his  views  are  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  Judges 
everywhere : 

"The  average  Judge,  I  think,  felt  toward  this  new  law 
at  first  somewhat  of  resentment.  It  curtailed  his  power  of 
fixing  the  sentence;  it  intimated  that  his  sentences  in  the  past 
had  not  been  satisfactory.  The  law7  prescribes  that  the  mini- 
mum of  this  indeterminate  shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum 
prescribed  for  the  offense  nor  more  than  one-half  the  maxi- 
mum, this  latter  provision  of  the  maximum  having  been  made 
a  law  in  1909,  when  it  had  been  learned  that  some  Judges 
were  fixing  the  minimum  so  near  the  maximum  that  the  pris- 
oner really  had  to  stay  in  prison  longer  than  he  would  had 
he  been  given  the  maximum  sentence  under  the  old  law  and 
allowed  commutation  for  good  conduct. 

"It  appeared,  I  think,  to  the  average  Judge  that  this  new 
law  would  place  in  the  hands  of  prison  guards  a  power  which 
could  not  be  safely  intrusted  to  them.  The  one  axiom  upon 
which  all  penologists  seem  to  agree  is  that  the  object  of  the 
criminal  law  is  to  protect  society  from  crime:  having  the 
prisoner  under  guard,  they  try  to  effect  a  cure  of  the  criminal 
himself  by  showing  him  the  error  of  his  ways  and  assisting 
him  upon  his  release  from  prison  to  lead  an  honest  life. 

"Studying  the  law  and  conferring  with  the  prison  asso- 
ciations, and  finding  but  little  to  aid  me,  I  nevertheless  came 
to  see,  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  the  raisou  d'etre  of  the  law 
that  is,  to  make  the  sentence  imposed  as  indeterminate  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  end  that,  when  the  door  of  the  prison  closed 
behind  the  prisoner,  the  door  of  hope  might  at  the  same  time 
open  before  him. 
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"When  I  impose  a  sentence,  as  I  have  done,  of  'not  less 
than  one  year  nor  more  than  nineteen  years/  I  realize  that 
the  man  may  be  released  at  the  end  of  a  year;  but  it  all 
depends  upon  himself,  not  necessarily  on  his  good  conduct 
only  while  serving  his  year,  but  upon  his  showing  the  Board 
of  Parole  that  he  is  reformed  as  to  make  him  again  a  good 
member  of  society. 

"The  Board  of  Parole  is  well  equipped  to  know  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  prisoners  who  come  before  them  as  nearly 
as  human  minds  can  know  of  other  human  minds,  and  a  pris- 
oner who  shows  himself  recalcitrant  has  but  little  hope  of 
release  at  the  conclusion  of  the  minimum  sentence. 

"The  whole  theory  of  the  treatment  of  criminals  has 
changed  within  the  last  one  hundred  years,  and  it  is  still 
changing,  and,  I  believe,  for  the  better.  There  used  to  be  in 
England  300  different  acts  that  were  punishable  by  death. 
Mutilation  of  the  body  by  cutting  off  ears,  nose  or  hand; 
floggings,  tortures  and  all  the  other  then  ordinary  incidents 
of  punishment  have  disappeared,  relegated  to  the  dark  ages, 
whence  they  sprung. 

"Vengeance  has  been  displaced  by  an  intelligent  human- 
ity. Mere  imprisonment  does  not  serve  to  fit  the  convict  for 
freedom;  on  the  contrary,  the  old  retributive  system,  aiming 
at  punishment  only,  had  the  opposite  effect.  The  criminal, 
subjected  to  a  rigid  regime,  \vithout  any  uplighting  influence, 
sank  to  lower  depths  by  natural  gravitation  of  crime;  losing 
hope,  a  continued  life  of  crime  seemed  to  him  his  only  possible 
future.  The  stimulus  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  supplies 
the  double  effect  of  giving  the  convict  hope  of  rehabilitation 
for  himself  in  striving  for  which  he  develops  the  power  of 
self-restraint  and  strength  of  will.  It  establishes  character  by 
creating  worthy  ideals  and  motives ;  it  gives  the  convict  capac- 
ity of  self-support,  for  it  teaches  him  a  trade  and  equips  him 
with  the  habit  of  industry. 

"I  wish  the  public  might  more  generally  understand  the 
indeterminate  sentence  law;  might  realize  that  the  Judge,  in 
passing  sentence,  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  effect  the  reform 
of  the  criminal;  is  doing  all  in  his  power,  according  to  the 
most  advanced  principles  of  penology,  not  to  be  cruel  to  an 
individual;  not  to  show  him  any  special  favors,  but  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  again  make  himself  a  respectable  member 
of  societv." 
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PROGRESSIVE  SYSTEMS  OF  TREATMENT  OF  CRIMINALS. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Training 
School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  declared 
that  penologists  had  arrived  at  the  fourth  stage  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  treatment  of  criminals.  The  first  stage 
was  the  doctrine  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth" ; 
the  second,  the  notion  that  criminals  should  be  punished  in 
order  to  deter  others  from  crime;  the  third,  that  a  criminal 
should  be  punished  in  order  to  make  him  good;  the  fourth, 
that  offenders  should  receive  careful  laboratory  study  and 
treatment  to  decide  their  degree  of  responsibility,  and  that  in 
every  case  they  should  receive  humane  treatment,  and  he  fully 
believed  that  by  such  methods  a  greater  percentage  of  convicts 
would  be  dismissed  from  our  penal  institutions  as  restored  or 
reformed.  His  address  was  quite  in  line  with  the  spirit  which 
dominated  this  meeting  of  the  Association. 

PAROLING   LIFE    PRISONERS. 

Warden  William  H.  Mover,  of  the  United  States  Peni- 
tentiary at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  believes  that  a  prisoner  who  has  served 
for  the  time  of  fifteen  years  in  a  prison  should  be  paroled.  He 
referred  especially  to  the  case  of  life  sentences.  He  has  been 
interested  in  getting  before  the  United  States  Congress  a  bill 
providing  for  parole  for  life  prisoners.  He  said  that  "in  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  we  have  fifteen  prisoners  who  have  been 
sentenced  for  life  and  have  served  over  fifteen  years.  All  fair- 
minded  persons  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  the  passing  of  the 
bill  will  be  an  act  of  mercy.  Fifteen  years  in  a  prison  is  enough 
to  make  any  man  repent." 

SABBATH   AFTERNOON. 

A  very  large  audience  gathered  in  the  Lyric  Temple  who 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  addresses  of  several  of  our  dis- 
tinguished penologists. 

Dr.  James  A.  Leonard  spoke  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
warden  and  his  assistants  in  effecting  reformation. 

"Scientists  have  tried  to  solve  this  great  problem,  and  all  lessons  are 
welcome.  The  contributions,  when  all  sifted,  will  never  make  a  science 
of  reformation,  for  there  is  no  science  to  reformation.  When  younger 
I  always  laid  great  stress  on  heredity,  but  I  have  since  learned  I  was 
wrong.  The  lessons  to  be  learned  are  all  outside  of  science,  and  human 
nature  is  the  dominating  factor  after  all.  When  a  boy  comes  to  me  I 
know  and  feel  his  will  is  weakened,  and  accordingly  work  on  his  will  and 
strengthen  him.  He  is  put  in  an  environment  that  is  suited  to  his  will. 
Heredity  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  this  work.  It  is  a  fateful 
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thing  that  fakes  such  as  these  are  handed  out  in  the  international  and 
national  congresses  of  this  kind.  I  want  to  discredit  that  shallow,  false 
and  misleading  notion  of  heredity.  Although  the  ancestors  on  one  side 
may  have  been  criminals,  on  the  other  side  they  may  have  been  good, 
God-fearing  persons,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  all  ancestors  should  be  dis- 
credited. When  a  boy  tells  me  there  is  no  use — that  crime  is  hereditary 
with  him — I  ask  if  both  his  parents  are  the  same,  and  tell  him  that  he 
should  not  discredit  the  good.  Heredity  is  a  God-given  ocean  of  life,  and 
the  greatest  office  is  to  preserve  pure  this  type — man.  Religious  teachers 
are  doing  a  great  work  in  the  prisons,  and  with  their  help  a  great  change 
will  be  brought  about,  but  this  talk  of  criminal  tendencies  being  hereditary 
is  absurd." 

Chaplain  Tribou,  retired,  agreed  with  Dr.  Leonard  on  the 
question  of  heredity.*  He  said  that  notion  had  been  kicked 
out  of  the  pulpit  and  had  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

He  thought  if  we  properly  trained  our  children  at  home, 
the  amount  of  crime  would  be  greatly  decreased. 

Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth  thrilled  the  audience  with 
her  vivid  picture  of  the  effects  of  the  improper  methods  of 
dealing  with  criminals,  and  also  with  her  masterly  presentation 
of  what  had  been  accomplished  by  sane  and  humane  methods. 

"There  are  two  phases  to  this  work,"  said  Mrs.  Booth.  "Many  a  man 
is  now  in  prison  who  realizes  that  it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to  him.  But  now  it  is  up  to  you  to  help  him.  Society  has  failed 
and  that  is  the  cause  of  his  incarceration.  Parents  have  made  this  thing 
a  puzzle,  and  you  alone  are  the  absolute  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  these  men. 
It  is  up  to  you  to  give  them  a  helping  hand  and  make  men  of  them.  It 


*The  question  of  heredity  is  a  much  mooted  one,  and  presents  dif- 
ficulties. It  seems  to  be  true  that  physical  and  mental  disease  is  trans- 
mitted from  parent  to  child,  and  hence  tendencies  toward  wrongdoing 
may  also  be  inherited.  But  there  are  good  and  bad  tendencies  in  every 
man  and  woman.  It  is  said  by  the  specialists  that  tendencies  which  may 
have  been  notorious  in  a  remote  ancestor  may  crop  out  on  the  surface  in 
a  later  generation.  May  not  the  good  tendencies  also  crop  out?  Are  we 
all  sure  that  our  line  of  ancestry  contains  perfect  specimens  of  the  genus 
homo?  Must  we  show  that  our  ancestry  is  faultless  before  we  can  claim 
any  right  to  become  ancestors?  Tracing  back  to  the  5th  generation,  a  man 
has  30  ancestors.  Do  the  authorities  on  eugenics  wish  us  to  go  farther? 
Suppose  they  base  their  decision  on  record  of  these  30  ancestors.  We 
count  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  If  the  virtues  outnumber  the_  vices, 
the  right  to  offspring  is  conceded,  otherwise  celibacy  is  to  be  enjoined. 
Not  only  the  virtues  and  vices  are  to  be  numbered,  but  their  mental  abil- 
ities are  to  be  graded.  If  the  average  mental  powers  of  these  same 
ancestors  may  by  some  mathematical  device  be  reduced  to  so  many  units 
of  mentality,  shall  we  adopt  some  limit  and  prohibit  marriage  to  all  who 
fall  below  some  authorized  standard?  Suppose  the  average  is  above 
25  units  of  psychologic  force,  the  fortunate  man  or  woman  may  proceed 
with  the  wedding  festivities;  if  this  average  fall  below  such  standard,  seek 
a  monastery.  Is  it  thus  that  we  are  to  solve  this  problem?  Granting  that 
there  are  marked  cases  of  degeneracy  where  criminality  or  imbecility  or 
both  are  abnormally  developed,  and  with  whom  it  may  seem  best  that  some 
human  line  should  cease,  still  human  wisdom  may  not  be  able  to  improve 
on  the  processes  of  "natural  selection"  which  have  brought  humanity  to 
its  present  stage  of  advancement.— The  Secretary. 
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was  only  a  few  years  ago  when,  like  striped  zebras  in  their  prison  garb 
and  snakelike  in  their  disgraceful  lockstep,  they  were  marked  and  branded. 
Twenty  years  ago  when  released  from  prison  they  were  sent  out  poor 
cringing  wretches  and  every  policeman,  every  constable  and  every  detec- 
tive knew  them  as  jailbirds.  They  were  given  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  dollar 
bill  and  told  to  go  out  and  make  men  of  themselves,  but  thank  God,  those 
days  are  rapidly  passing.  Society  is  to  blame  when  men  are  sent  into  the 
world  marked  and  branded.  But  the  old  days  are  passing,  as  I  said  before, 
and  the  man  in  prison  has  changed. 

"In  many  States  when  a  prisoner  is  released  he  is  given  a  fair  chance, 
but  still  the  responsibility  rests  on  some  one.  It  is  up  to  you,  prison 
chaplains,  to  model  their  minds  and  souls;  it  is  up  to  you,  prison  doctors, 
to  take  the  body  and  mind  of  the  men  who  come  under  your  care  and 
study  them,  to  build  them  into  better  and  stronger  men  who  can  go  out 
and  make  good.  The  new  life  of  the  convict  should  begin  the  day  he 
steps  out  of  prison  a  free  man.  He  should  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
put  him  away,  and  they  should  help  him  to  lead  a  better  life.  He  should 
not  be  the  burglar,  murderer  or  whatever  else  he  was,  but  should  be  to 
society  what  the  patient  in  the  hospital  is  to  the  doctor.  Science,  religion, 
human  sympathy,  faith  and  fatherhood  should  be  the  things  to  save  him." 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected  to  serve 
for  the  next  year : 

President,  James  A.  Leonard,  Superintendent  Ohio  State 
Reformatory,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  David  C.  Peyton,  Superintendent 
Indiana  Reformatory,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Secretary,  Joseph  P.  Byers,  Commissioner  Charities  and 
Corrections,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Financial  Secretary,  H.  H.  Shirer,  Secretary  Board  State 
Charities,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Treasurer,  Frederick  H.  Mills,  New  York  City. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of 
meetmg. 

There  were  many  papers  and  addresses  of  value,  but  your 
delegates  have  endeavored  to  present  some  of  the  more 
important  features. 

J.  F.  OHL,  MRS.  E.  W.  GORMLY, 

MORRIS  J.  SCOTT,         ALBERT  H.  VOTAW, 

Delegates. 

A  CORRECTION. 

Our  attention  is  called  by  Mr.  Julian  Leavitt  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  JOURNAL  of  last  year,  in  which  reference  was  made 
to  the  number  of  States  in  which  the  "contract  labor"  method 
of  employing  convicts  was  in  vogue.  It  seems  that  our  asser- 
tion was  too  sweeping.  A  little  less  than  half  the  States  are 
continuing  this  system,  but  the  number  is  diminishing  every 
year.  New  Jersey  has  recently  abolished  the  system,  and  it 
seems  conclusive  that  Maryland  will  soon  follow  the  example 
of  New  Jersey. 
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NATIONAL  PRISONERS'  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Prisoners'  Aid 
Association  was  held  in  Baltimore,  November  13,  at  McCoy 
Hall 

While  the  attendance  was  small,  steps  were  taken  to  have 
the  American  Prison  Association  recognize  it  as  an  affiliated 
body,  and  to  put  at  its  disposal  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  larger 
Association.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  will  be  accomplished 

The  feeling  was  unanimous  that  the  Review  should  be 
continued.  The  editor,  Mr.  O.  F.  Lewis,  has  donated  his 
services,  and  his  account  showed  a  credit  balance  of  $98.96. 

All  the  officers  were  re-elected.    They  are: 

President,  Judge  T.  F.  Carver,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Vice-President,  William  R.  French,  Chicago,  111. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  O.  F.  Lewis,  135  East  Fifteenth 
Street,  New  York. 

Executive  Committee,  General  E.  Fielding,  Chicago;  F. 
Emory  Lyon,  Chicago;  E.  A.  Fredenhagen,  Kansas  City; 
Joseph  P.  Byers,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  W.  G.  MacLaren,  Portland, 
Oregon;  R.  B.  McCord,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  A.  H.  Votaw,  Phila- 
delphia. 

N.B. — The  name  of  The  Review  referred  to  above  has  re- 
cently been  changed  to  The  Delinquent.  It  is  a  monthly  peri- 
odical published  by  the  Association,  and  deserves  the  support 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  penal  reform  and  prison  problems. 
It  holds  a  unique  place  in  periodical  literature  and  will  be  found 
to  present  up-to-date  discussions  on  the  latest  phases  of  the 
treatment  of  criminals.  It  is  indispensable  to  those  who  de- 
sire to  keep  themselves  informed  on  this  subject.  We  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  forward  a  subscription  to  the  Editor,  Mr. 
O.  F.  Lewis,  135  E.  I5th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  One  dollar  per 
annum. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Maud  Ballington  Booth  New  York  City. 

*Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Z.  R.  Brockway Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Judge  McKenzie  Cleland  Chicago,  111. 

Prof.  Charles  Richmond  Henderson   Chicago,  111. 

Judge  Ben.  B.  Lindsey  Denver,  Colo. 

*Frederick  Howard  Wines   Springfield,  111. 


""Deceased. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


*Ashmead,  Henry  B., 
*Bailey,  Joel  J., 
*Bartol,  B.  H., 
*Benson,  E.  N., 
*Bergdoll,   Louis, 
*Betts,  Richard  K., 
*Bonsall,  E.  H., 
*Brooke,  F.  M., 
*Brown,  Alexander, 

Brown,  T.  Wistar, 

Brush,  C.  H., 

Buckley,  Daniel, 

Carter,  John  E., 

Cattell,  Henry  S., 
*Childs,  George  W., 

Coles,   Miss   Mary, 
*Collins,  Alfred  M., 

Coxe,  Eckley  B.,  Jr., 
*Downing,  Richard  H., 

Dreer,  Ferd.  J., 
*Dreer,  Edw.  G. 
*Douredore,  B.  L., 

Duhring,  H.  L.,  Rev. 

Duncan,  John  A., 
*Elkinton,  Joseph  S., 

Elwyn,  Alfred, 
*Elwyn,  Mrs.  Helen  M., 
*Fotterall,  Stephen  G., 

Frazer,  Dr.  John, 

Frazier.  W.  W., 
*Gocdwin,  M.  H., 

Grigg,  Mary  S., 
*Hall,  George  W., 

Hampton,  John  D., 

Harrison,  Alfred  C., 

Harrison,  Chas.  C., 
*Hockley,  Thomas, 

Ingram,  Wm.  S., 
*Jeans,  Joshua  T., 

Jenks,  John  S., 
*Jones,  Mary  T., 
*Jordan,  John,  Jr., 

Justice,  W.  W., 
*Kinke,  J., 
*Knight,  Reeve  L., 
*Laing,  Anna  T., 
*Laing.  Henry  M., 
*Deceased. 


Lea,  M.  Carey, 
*Leaming,  J.  Fisher, 

Leeds,  Deborah  C, 

Lewis,  F.  Mortimer, 
*Lewis,   Howard  W., 

Lewis,  Mrs.   Sarah, 

Longstreth,  W.  W., 

Love,  Alfred  H., 
*Lytle,  John  J., 
*Maginnis,  Edw.  I., 

Manderson,  James, 
*Milne,  Caleb  J, 
*McAlister,  Jas.  W., 
*Nicholson,  Robert  P., 
*Osborne,  Hon.  F.  W., 

Patterson,  Robert, 
*Pennock,  George, 
*Perot,  Joseph, 

Perot,  T.  Morris,  Jr., 
*Potter,  Thomas, 
*Powers,  Thomas  H., 
*Price,  Thomas  W., 

Rhoads,  Joseph  R., 
*Roach,  Joseph  H., 
*Saul,  Rev.  James, 
*Santee,  Charles, 
*Seybert,  Henry, 
*Sharpless,  Townsend, 
*Steedman,   Rosa, 

Stephens,  Emily  J.  L, 
*Sulzberger,  David, 
*Thomas,  Geo.  C., 

Thompson,  Emma  L., 
*Tracey,    Charles   A., 
*Townsend,  Henry  T., 
*Waln,  L.  Morris, 

Walk,  Jas.  W.,  M.D., 

Warren,  E.  Burgess, 
*Watson,  Jas.  V., 

Way,  John, 
*Weightman,  William, 
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A  PENITENTIARY  MENU. 

The   following  bill  of   fare   for  the  week   ending  November  3,   1912, 
was  served  at  a  penitentiary  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Pittsburgh : 

MONDAY. 


BREAKFAST. 

Hamburger,    brown 
gravy. 


BREAKFAST. 

Boiled  head   rice  with 
milk. 


BREAKFAST. 

Hamburger,    brown 
gravy. 


BREAKFAST. 

Oatmeal    mush    with 
milk. 


BREAKFAST. 

Dried   fresh  fish, 
brown   gravy. 


BREAKFAST. 

Hamburger,   brown 
gravy. 


SUPPER. 

Stewed  tomatoes  with 
bread. 


DINNER. 

Roast  beef,   brown 
gravy,   sweet  po- 
,    tatoes. 

TUESDAY. 

DINNER.  SUPPER. 

Beef     stew,     potatoes,    Wheat    scones,    brown 
onions,    carrots,  gravy, 

turnips. 

WEDNESDAY. 


DINNER. 

Baked   macaroni, 
cheese,    tomatoes, 
roast  beef. 

THURSDAY. 

DINNER. 

Beef,  potatoes,  cab- 
bage,   boiled. 

FRIDAY. 

DINNER. 


SUPPER. 

Cream   of   lima   beans, 
soup  and  corn. 


SUPPER. 

Baked  potatoes,  brown 
gravy. 

SUPPER. 


Roast   pork   and   navy    Cream  of  potatoes, 


beans. 

SATURDAY. 

DINNER. 

Boiled  New  England 
dinner,    beef    and 
vegetables. 

SUNDAY. 


soup    and   onions. 


SUPPER. 

Ginger   bread,    green 
apples,  brown  gravy. 


BREAKFAST. 

Oatmeal  mush  and 
milk. 


SUPPER. 

Apple  coblets,   lemon 
sauce. 


DINNER. 

Roast  beef,  browned 
potatoes,  brown 
gravy,  stewed   fruit. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  coffee,  bread  and  syrup  were  served  for 
breakfast  and  dinner  every  day  in  the  week.  For  supper  tea  was 
substituted  for  coffee. 
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ts  and  functions  of  office  >enitentiar 

and   other   penal   or   refon  .    and   providing    fur   t: 

•val. 
: 

fticial  visitor  of  any  jail,  pe;  or  other  penal  or  reformatory 

institution   in   this   Commonwealth,    maintained   at   the   public    expense,    is 
by  authorized  and  vd  to  enter  and  visit  any  such  jail,  peni- 

tenti:.-  'her  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  on  any  and  every  d 

including  Suri':.  A  een  the  i.  'k,  ante  meridian,  and 

five   o'clock,   post   meridian:    and  re  nine   o'clock,   ante   meridian, 

or  ar  \cept  with  the  special  permission  of 

the  warden,  manau  perintendent  in  charge  of  any  such 

jail,   penitentiary,   or  other  penal   or  reformatory  institution. 

Section  2.  Upon  any  such  visit  of  any  official  visitor  to  any  such  jail. 
penitentiary,  or  other  penal  or  r  ry  institution,   sucl;  lall 

have  the  right  to  interview  privately  any  prisoner  or  inmate  confined  in 
any  such  jail,  penitentiary,  or  other  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  and 
~hat  purpose  to  enter  the  cell.  room,  or  apartment  _wherein  any  such 
-•'ner   or   inmate   shall   be  confined:      Provided,   however.   That   if   any 
warden,  mana-  --eer.   superintendent,   or  person   in  charge   of  such 

institution  at  the  time  of  such  visit,  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  such  ei .- 
by  the  official   visitor  into  the  cell,   room,   or  apartment  of  such  prisoner 
or  inmate  would  be  dan-  discipline  -.hen  and 

in  that  case  the  said  warden,  superintendent,  overseer,  manager,  or  per- 
in  charge,  may  conduct  any  ••imate.   with  whom  such  official 

.  >r  may  desire  a  private  interview.  T  apart- 

ment   within    the    ii  lie   may    designate   and    there    permit    the 

ate  interview  between  the  official  visitor  and  such  prisoner  or  inmate 
to  take  place :      Provided   further,   however.   That  no  official  visitor   shall 

ver  of  privately   interviewing  any   such  prisoner 

•  prisoners  or  inmates  of  the  same  sex  as  such  official  visitor. 

Section  5.  All  powers,   functions,  and  pri\      -  -elonging 

ails,  penitentiaries  and  penal  or  reformatory  insti- 

ns.  under  the  common  statute  laws,  are  hereby  confirmed:     Provided, 

however,  That  no  such  official  visitor  shall  have  the  right  or  power  to  give 

i  any  such  jail,  penitentiary,  or  penal 

rmatory  institution,  during  such  visit,  any  chattel  or  object  wh;r 
r.  except  objects  and  articles  of  r  .r  moral  instruction  or  -. 

4.  If  any  such  official  visitor  shall  violate  any  of  the  ]>r<>hibi- 

ns  herein  contained,  any  warden    manager,  overseer,  or  superintendent 

ny  such  jail,  penitentiary,  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  may  apply 

to  any  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  county  wherein  such  ins  may 

be  situated    for  a   rule  upon   such   vis 

,    deprive"!  f  her  office:  and  upon  : 

faction  <•  urt  being  made,  such  court  shall  enter  a  <: 

such   official    visitor.    <k  I    all    rights,    privik- 

fund       -  -tor. 

;  ROVED— The  Mth  day  of  May.  A.  D..  1909. 


AN  ACT  TO   INCORPORATE  THE 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons 

SECTION  i.— Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  and  every  the  per- 
sons who  shall  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  members  of  the 
Society  called  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,"  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be 
one  body,  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  'The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Publtc  Prisons," 
and  by  the  same  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  able 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of  record  or 
elsewhere,  and  to  take  and  receive,  hold  and  enjoy,  by  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  to  them  and  their  successors,  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
annuities,  franchises,  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels  of  whatsoever 
nature,  kind,  or  quality  soever,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  choses  in 
action,  and  tbe  same  from  time  to  time  to  sell,  grant,  devise,  alien,  or  dis- 
pose of;  Provided,  That  the  clear  yearly  value  or  income  of  the  necessary 
houses,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  and  other  hereditaments,  and 
real  estate  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  interest  of  money  by  it  lent, 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars;  and  also  to  make  and 
have  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break,  alter,  and  renew  at  pleasure; 
and  also  to  ordain,  establish,  and  put  in  execution  such  by-laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations  as  shall  appear  necessary  and  convenient  for  the 
government  of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  this  Charter 
or  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  generally  to  do  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  which 
to  them  it  shall  lawfully  appertain  to  do  for  the  well-being  of  the  said 
corporation* and  the  due  management  and  ordering  of  the  affairs  thereof; 
and  provided  further,  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  confined  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  the  improvement  of 
prison  discipline  and  relief  of  discharged  prisoners. 

SAM'L  ANDERSON,  Speaker  of  House. 
THOS.  RINGLAND,  Speaker  of  Senate. 

Approved  the  6th  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Thirty-three.  GEORGE  WOLF. 

LEGAL  CHANGE  OF  NAME 

The  Following  Confirms  the  Action  Relative  to  the  Change  of  the  Name  of 

the  Prison  Society 

DECREE: 

And  now.  to  wit,  this  syth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1886,  on  motion  of  A.  Sidney 
Uiddle,  Esq.,  the  Petition  and  Application  for  change  of  name  filed  by  "The  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  having  been  presented 
and  considered,  and  it  appearing  that  the  order  of  court  heretofore  made  ns  to  n<!\ 
tisement  has  been  duly  complied  with  and  due  notice  of  said  application  to  the 
Auditor-General  of  the  Stat-  ;'sylvania  being  shown,  it  is  Ordei  Adjudged. 

and  Decreed,  that  the  name  of  the  said  Society  shall  hereafter  be  "THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA PRISON  SOCIETY,"  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been 
the  original  name  of  the  said  Society,  and  the  same  name  shall  be  deemed  a^nd  taken  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bai  upon  the  recording  of  the  said 'Application 

with  its  indorsements  and  this  Decree  in  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  this 
County,  and  upon  filing  with  the  Auditor-General  a  Copy  of  this  Deer. 

[Signed]         JOSEPH  ALLISON. 

RECORD: 

Recorded    in    the    office    for    the    Recording    of    Deeds    in  and    frr    the    City    and 

County  of  Philadelphia,  on  Chan  No.  TI,  page  1064.  Witness  my  hand  and 
seal  of  Office  this  28th  day  of  June.  A.  D..  1886. 

1       i.   G.   PIF.RTI-,  Rcc,  >.•,•• 


